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Pensacola  residents  at  a  newspaper  forum  pledge  to  fight  crime. 

Taking  the  Pledge 


An  elderly  couple  was  shot  to  death.  A  woman 
was  robhed  and  raped.  Another  woman  was 
robbed,  tied  up  and  het  house  set  on  fire.  In 
each  case,  1 4-year-olds  were  arrested. 

The  people  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  were  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  increase  in  juvenile  crime.  They 
wanted  answers  and  help.  Their  newspaper 
stepped  in  to  provide  both. 

The  Pensacola  News  Journal  formed  a  com¬ 
munity  task  force  that  brought  together  legisla¬ 
tors,  law  enforcement  officials,  educators  and 
other  residents  to  assess  the  situation. 

Then  the  newspaper  published  an  eight-day 
series,  “Juvenile  Crime;  Fed  Up  and  Fighting 
Back.”  It  spotlighted  more  than  20  programs 
that  can  save  children  before  they  fall  into  a  life 
of  violence  and  crime. 

Twenty-thousand  copies  were  sent  to  schools 


to  reach  the  kids  the  News  Journal  was  writing 
about. 

The  newspaper  also  sponsored  a  community¬ 
wide  forum  that  brought  together  1 ,000  pteople 
-  victims  and  convicted  juveniles,  cops  and  res¬ 
idents.  They  spoke  about  their  fears  and  about 
what  should  be  done.  To  demonsttate  theit 
commitment,  each  resident  made  a  personal 
pledge  to  fight  crime. 

The  News  Journal  plans  another  forum  - 
this  time  for  residents  and  state  lawmakers  to 
discuss  what  the  state  can  do. 

In  Pensacola,  the  News  Journal  isn’t  just 
reponing  on  a  problem.  It’s  wotking  with  resi¬ 
dents  to  find  solutions.  That’s  community  lead¬ 
ership.  And  community  leadership  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  goal  of  NEWS  2000,  the  Gannett  program 
to  focus  on  the  changing  needs  of  teaders. 
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$23B 
won’t 
buy  safe 
streets 


Diversity  Training 

Trying  to  understand  the  differences  at  work 
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The  Empire  State’s  Capital  Newspaper 

Albany,  New  York 

Represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  Inc. 
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LIVE!  Our  new  interactive  relation¬ 
ships  with  Times  Mirror, 
Cox  Newspapers  and  Media 
General  will  soon  deliver 
exciting  services  that  extend 
the  capabilities  of  major 
daily  newspapers. 


LIVE!  Now,  connections  to  the 
worldwide  Internet  and 
a  new  Windows™  version 
that  adds  photo  images, 
sound  and  more. 


UVE!  An  opportunity  for 
newspapers  to  offer 
their  advertisers 
expanded  reach. 


Announcing 

prodigy;  live 


LIVE!  Millions  of  active 


News  too  local  for 
metro  papers  can  be 
covered  in  depth,  plus 
bulletin  boards  and 
interactive  polls  for 
readers  to  debate  local 
issues. 


and  involved  mem¬ 
bers  exchanging 
ideas  and  advice 
electronically. 


Just  call  Gerry  Mueller  at  (914)  993-8104  today  to  find  out  how  PRODIGY 
can  enhance  your  revenue  through  local  interactive  services. 


Windows  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  PRODIGY  is  a  registered  mark  of  l^igy  Services  Company. 
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27  28 

27  28  29  30  31 

JANUARY 

13-15  —  Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  St.  Joseph 

30-22  —  Kentucky  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Marriott  Griffin  Gate,  Lexington 

23- 26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Promotion  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Development  Conference,  Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego 

28- 29  —  New  England  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  Park  Plaza  Hotel  and  Towers,  Boston 

FEBRUARY 

1  O- 12  —  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills 

1  2- 16  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Center,  Toronto 

1  3- 16  —  Editor  &.  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa 

24- 26  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Clarion  Hotel,  Baltimore 

27-3/2  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

MARCH 

1- 5  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

2- 5  —  American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel,  Miami 

6-8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

9- 11  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

1  O- 13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
13-15  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City,  Guatemala 

20-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

24-26  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  2- 14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  J.W 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

20-22  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York 

24- 27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

MAY 

2-6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 
15-18  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix 

1  5- 18  —  Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association  Con¬ 
ference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

25- 27  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Conference,  Peabody  Hotel, 
Memphis 

29- 6/1  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers 
(FIEJ)  World  Newspaper  Congress,  Vienna,  Austria 
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About  Awards 

APME  Awards.  The  Associated  Press’  New  York  bureau 
and  general  desk,  its  sports  department,  and  an  AP  na¬ 
tional  sportswriter  and  two  photographers  were  honored 
by  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  association  at 
its  recent  convention. 

Recognized  for  coverage  of  the  World  Trade  Center  ter¬ 
rorist  bombing  were  the  New  York  bureau  and  the  general 
desk,  where  domestic  copy  is  edited  for  the  national  wire. 

The  sports  department  earned  the  enterprise  award  for 
a  16-part  series  on  sports  gambling.  The  series  was  coor¬ 
dinated  by  national  sportswriter  Steve  Wilstein,  who  is 
based  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Wilstein  won  the  feature  writing  award  for  a  profile  of 
injured  New  York  Jets  football  player  Dennis  Byrd. 

Paris-based  photographer  Laurent  Rebours  was  honored 
for  spot  news  photography.  The  feature  photography  award 
went  to  Paul  Sakuma  of  San  Francisco. 

Winners  each  received  $1,500.  Amy  Kuebelbeck  of  AP’s 
Minneapolis  bureau,  who  won  the  John  L.  Dougherty  award 
recognizing  the  wire’s  young  writers,  was  presented  with 
$1,000. 

CPJ  honors  |ournalisls.  Cable  News  Network  founder 
Ted  Turner  and  five  foreign  journalists  were  honored  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Committee  to  Protect  Journalists  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  press  freedom  worldwide. 

Turner  was  presented  the  Burton  Benjamin  Award  in 
recognition  of  CNN’s  impact  on  what  Turner  called  the  “de¬ 
mocratization  of  information.” 

The  CPJ  Press  Freedom  Award  was  given  to  Long  Doan, 
son  of  imprisoned  Vietnamese  journalist  Doan  Viet  Hoat, 
who  has  been  in  a  detention  camp  for  three  years  because 
he  edited  a  newsletter  that  presented  a  variety  of  opinions. 

Also  honored  for  their  independent  news  coverage  and 
commentary  in  the  face  of  danger  to  themselves  and  their 
families  were  Veran  Matic,  editor  in  chief  of  Radio  B92,  a 
news  and  music  station  in  Belgrade,  Serbia,  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  tried  to  silence;  Omar  Belhouchet,  editor  of  El 
Watan  in  Algeria,  who  this  year  alone  has  been  arrested 
twice  and  nearly  killed  in  a  nation  where  journalists  have 
been  targeted  by  Islamic  fundamentalists;  Ricardo  Uceda, 
editor  of  Si  magazine,  which  has  uncovered  abuses  of  pow¬ 
er  by  the  Peruvian  government  and  military;  and  Nosa  Igie- 
bor,  editor  of  Tell  magazine  in  Nigeria.  Tell’s  offices  have 
been  attacked  and  staffers  have  been  arrested  by  security 
forces  of  the  nation’s  military  regime. 

Chemical  Bonk  Art  Criticism  Awards.  Chemical 
Bank  of  New  York  presented  four  art  journalists  with  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Newspaper  Art  Criticism  Awards. 

Winners  and  their  areas  of  concentration  were  Patricia 
Johnson,  Houston  Chronicle  —  art  history;  Regina  Hack- 
ett,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  —  contemporary  art;  Sally 
Vallongo,  Toledo  Blade  —  architecture;  and  Robert 
Hughes,  Time  magazine  —  art  criticism. 

Prass  Clab  Fourth  Estate  Award.  The  National  Press 
Club  Board  of  Governors  has  selected  Eugene  Roberts, 
former  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  as  the  Fourth 
Estate  Award  Recipient  this  year. 
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In  Brief 


E&P  goes  on  line 
on  Meades  Nexis 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  magazine, 
the  weekly  chronicle  of  the  newspaper 
business,  has  joined  a  host  of  news¬ 
papers  in  making  the  leap  from  ink  on 
paper  to  computer  data. 

Beginning  Nov.  20,  E&P  joined  the 
1,000  information  sources  on  Mead 
Data  Central’s  Nexis  database. 

The  relationship  expands  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  availability  beyond  its  paid  circu¬ 
lation  to  more  than  350,000  Nexis  and 
Lexis  subscribers,  who  may  search  the 
full  text  of  stories  a  week  after  they  ap¬ 
pear  Saturdays. 

Issues  are  available  from  March,  but 
plans  call  for  addition  of  back  issues. 

E&P  earlier  this  year  announced 
plans  to  market  a  database  containing 
the  weekly  magazine,  annual  directories 
of  newspapers  and  newspaper  markets, 
and  other  services  through  Telescan 
Inc.,  a  Houston-based  financial  data 
company. 

Mead’s  data  operations  are  based  in 
Dayton.  The  toll-free  U.S.  phone  num¬ 
ber  is  (800)  227-8379. 

Gunfight  erupts 
outside  paper 

DOYLESTOWN,  PA.,  Intelligencer  re¬ 
porters  didn’t  have  to  travel  far  to  cover 
one  story. 

Police  recently  pursued  four  suspect¬ 
ed  robbers,  whom  they  cornered  and 
exchanged  gunfire  with  outside  the 
newspaper  office. 

Advertising  employees,  who  work  in 
the  part  of  the  building  that  was  closest 
to  the  action,  ran  for  cover  when  the 
shooting  started,  the  paper  reported. 
No  one  was  hurt. 

Washington  Post  Co. 
buys  TV  stations 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST  Co.  has 
announced  plans  to  purchase  two  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  NBC-affiliate  KPRC  in 
Houston  and  ABC-affiliate  KSAT  in 
San  Antonio,  from  H&C  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  which  is  owned  by  the  Hob¬ 


by  family  of  Houston. 

Although  neither  company  would 
disclose  details  of  the  agreement  other 
than  to  say  Post  would  pay  cash,  a 
Washington  Post  article  quoted  a  media 
analyst  as  estimating  the  purchase  price 
at  $250  million,  about  nine  times  the 
stations’  cash  flow. 


Knight  grant 
goes  to  WPFC 

THE  JOHN  S.  and  James  L.  Knight 
Foundation  has  made  a  $600,000  grant 
to  the  World  Press  Freedom  Committee 
to  support  its  operation  during  the  next 
three  years. 

The  award  was  presented  by  Creed 
Black,  Knight  Foundation  president 
and  CEO,  at  the  WPFC’s  1993  Harold 
W.  Andersen  Lecture  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  Washington. 

The  Knight  Foundation  and  WPFC 
most  recently  worked  together  on  the 
launch  of  the  foundation’s  $3  million 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
Program.  The  WPFC  was  one  of  sever¬ 
al  organizations  advising  the  foundation 
on  the  project,  and  WPFC  executive  di¬ 
rector  Dana  Bullen  serves  on  the  advi¬ 
sory  committee. 


NEPA  appoints 
board  members 

FOUR  INDIVIDUALS  representing 
minority  groups  participating  in  the 
Unity  ’94  convention  in  Atlanta  have 
been  elected  to  the  New  England  Press 
Association  board  of  directors. 

The  new  members  and  organizations 
that  they  represent  are  Anthony  Lanier, 
graphics  editor,  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot 
Ledger  —  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists;  Paula  Maher,  re¬ 
porter,  Cape  Cod  Times,  Hyannis, 
Mass.,  and  managing  editor,  Nashauonk 
Mittark,  Mashpee  (Mass.)  Wampanoag 
Indian  Tribe  Council  —  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Journalists  Association;  Michael 
Quan,  free-lance  photographer  — 
Asian  American  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Efrain  Hernandez  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor/reporter,  Boston  Globe  —  National 
Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists. 

The  NEPA  said  it  expanded  the 
board  to  give  representation  to  the  Uni¬ 


ty  ’94  groups  as  part  of  an  effort  to  ad¬ 
dress  diversity  in  U.S.  newsrooms. 

RTNDA  opposes 
new  doctrine 

THE  RADIO-TELEVISION  NEWS 
Directors  Association  has  called  on 
Congress  to  reject  attempts  to  reinstate 
the  Fairness  Doctrine. 

In  a  letter  to  every  member  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  RTNDA  president 
David  Bartlett  said  content  regulations, 
such  as  the  doctrine,  “constitute  an  un¬ 
necessary  and  unconstitutional  govern¬ 
ment  intrusion  into  the  editorial  pro¬ 
cess.” 

Colorado  alternative 

THE  COLORADO  SPRINGS  Inde¬ 
pendent  made  its  debut  Oct.  27  as  a  free 
alternative  weekly. 

Co-publishers  Kathryn  Eastburn  and 
John  Weiss  said  the  paper  will  provide  a 
broader  view  of  news  and  the  arts  than 
Freedom  Communications  Inc.’s  Ga¬ 
zette  Telegraph. 

They  described  their  rival’s  editorials 
as  “one-sided,  dogmatic  and  predict¬ 
able.” 

The  weekly  tabloid  appears  Wednes¬ 
days  at  300  locations  in  and  near  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  and  Thursdays  in  the 
chain-owned  Denver  Post. 

The  managing  editor  is  Donna  Ladd, 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New 
York  weekly  Village  Beat. 

Hermes  adds 
one-time  fee 

TO  UPGRADE  ITS  on-line  network  of 
opinions  and  orders,  known  as  Hermes, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  adding  a 
one-time  fee  of  $700  to  the  annual 
$1,000  charged  to  subscribers. 

In  a  memo  to  subscriber  organiza¬ 
tions,  James  Donovan,  the  court’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  data  systems,  explained  that  the 
system  “is  now  transmitting  consider¬ 
ably  more  data  to  more  subscribers, 
with  an  attendant  need  to  upgrade  the 
hardware,  the  software  and  our  proce¬ 
dures  to  facilitate  better  transmission.” 
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1  1  Ad  Sales  Plan 
Wins  Approval 

A  Newspaper  Association  of  America 
plan  to  sell  national  ads  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  will  not  be  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  Justice  Department. 


1  3  Publicizing 

Domestic  Abuse 

A  newspaper’s  policy  of  identifying  vic¬ 
tims  of  domestic  violence  from  court 
papers  creates  a  debate  in  a  small  Ver¬ 
mont  town. 


1  4  Raising  The  Specter 

The  London  Sunday  Mirror’s  publica¬ 
tion  of  Princess  Diana  workout  photos 
could  lead  to  the  British  government’s 
regulation  of  the  press. 

1  4  Controversial  Proposal 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  ABC-TV  and 
Disney  propose  a  1994  national  college 
football  championship  week. 

1  7  Opening  The  JFK 
Assassination  Files 

Congress  attempts  to  evaluate  the 
year-old  law  that  mandated  the  open¬ 
ing  of  government  documents  related 
to  the  killing. 
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1  8  Covering  The 

Environmental  Beat 

The  nation’s  top  policymakers  address 
the  Society  of  Environmental  Journal¬ 
ists  conference,  where  members  discuss 
a  “politically  driven”  backlash  against 
environmental  concerns.  Page  14  ‘Di  Spy' 


In  Brief 


Mass,  paper  lands 
union,  axes  editor 

CHRONICLE  PUBLISHING  CO.’S 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Telegram  &  Gazette 
has  gained  a  union  and  ousted  an  edi¬ 
tor. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  103-year  his¬ 
tory,  the  newsroom  voted  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  union,  the  Providence 
Newspaper  Guild  Local  41  in  nearby 
Rhode  Island.  The  142-person  news¬ 
room  voted  78-59  for  Guild  representa¬ 
tion. 

The  vote  came  after  several  rounds  of 
layoffs  and  wage  freezes  as  the  faltering 
Northeast  economy  took  its  toll  on  the 
115,000-circulation  daily  paper.  Next 
comes  the  task  of  negotiating  a  con¬ 
tract. 

The  paper  has  three  units  of  the 
Graphic  Communications  Internation¬ 
al  Union. 

Also  at  the  Telegram  &  Gazette,  in  a 
move  that  surprised  newsroom  employ¬ 
ees,  publisher  Bruce  Bennett  fired  edi¬ 
tor  Paul  Janensch  for  financial  reasons 
and  consolidated  the  two  top  editing 
jobs  in  the  hands  of  Harry  Whitlin,  a 
25-year  veteran  who  had  been  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Janensch,  a  former  executive  editor 
at  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  who 
was  recruited  to  Worcester  in  1992,  said 
he  was  “blindsided  totally”  by  the  firing 
because  he  had  heard  nothing  but 
praise  for  his  work  from  management. 

Whitlin  becomes  the  fourth  editor  in 
as  many  years. 


Globe  and  Mail 
publisher  quits 

A  YEAR  AFTER  leaving  his  job  as 
CEO  of  Campbell  Soup  Co.  to  become 
chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  Toronto,  C.  David  Clark  has 
departed  the  Thomson  Newspapers 
Corp.  flagship. 

A  search  for  a  replacement  began  as 
soon  as  he  left  in  mid-November. 

Meanwhile,  president  and  general 
manager  William  Greenhalgh  took  over 
day-to-day  responsibilities,  and  chair¬ 
man  emeritus  Roy  Megarry  was  recalled 
to  service. 

Thomson  Newspapers  president 
Richard  Harrington,  in  a  letter  to  em¬ 


ployees,  said  Clark  enjoyed  working  at 
the  paper  and  “decided  to  continue  his 
business  career  elsewhere.” 

Thomson  said  no  more,  but  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  speculated  that  the  sepa¬ 
ration  was  tied  to  Clark’s  inability  to 
cut  costs  and  boost  profits.  Quoting 
“internal  documents,”  the  Journal  said 
the  Globe  and  Mail  had  expected  to 
earn  $11  million  (Canadian)  in  profits 
this  year  but  was  likely  to  earn  just  $2 
million. 

Sun  consolidates 
ink  businesses 

SUN  CHEMICAL  CORP.  of  Fort  Lee, 
N.J.,  has  formed  US  Ink. 

The  new  company  combines  Sun 
Chemical’s  News  Ink  Division  with 
United  States  Printing  Ink,  which  Sun 
acquired  in  January.  LIS  Ink  will  use 
USPI’s  regional  sales,  manufacturing 
and  distribution  network. 

USPI  president  Ronald  Baker  and 
Sun  News  Ink  Division  general  manag¬ 
er  George  Derby  are  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  US  Ink. 

Dow  Jones  workers 
ratify  contract 

DOW  JONES  &  Co.  employees  over¬ 
whelmingly  have  ratified  a  three-year 
contract  calling  for  4%  annual  wage 
hikes.  Members  of  the  Independent  As¬ 
sociation  of  Publishers’  Employees,  rep¬ 
resenting  nearly  2,000  workers,  ap¬ 
proved  the  pact  by  an  11-1  margin. 

The  agreement  also  raises  minimum 
pay  scales  for  many  technicians  and 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporters. 

Distribution  deal 

SCOOP  NEWS  SERVICE,  a  news 
agency  staffed  by  former  United  Press 
International  employees,  tentatively  has 
agreed  to  distribute  stories  from  Market 
News  Service,  a  provider  of  financial  in¬ 
formation. 

The  deal  would  give  newspapers  ac¬ 
cess  to  stories  now  received  mainly  by 
financial  services  companies. 

Scoop,  based  in  New  York  and  head¬ 
ed  by  Tad  Goodwin,  a  former  UPI  edi¬ 


tor,  has  signed  no  clients  since  its 
founding  in  1991  but  is  delivering  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  16  newspapers  via  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  Data  Features  service  and  to  40 
more  by  fax.  It  also  has  a  dial-up  ser¬ 
vice. 

Goodwin,  a  MNS  editor,  said  the 
agency  aims  to  provide  the  “money  an¬ 
gle”  to  stories  for  all  newspaper  sec¬ 
tions. 

Globe  printers’  pact 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  and  Boston 
Typographical  Union  have  agreed  to 
$30-a-week  wage  hikes  in  each  of  three 
years  for  the  240  workers  represented  by 
the  union. 

The  increases,  effective  Dec.  1,  1993, 
1994  and  1995,  are  part  of  a  10-year 
contract,  expiring  in  1996.  Only  wages 
were  open  for  negotiation. 

The  raises  were  in  line  with  settle¬ 
ments  with  the  paper’s  other  unions. 

Source  denies  leak 

REP.  ROBERT  TORRICELLI  (D-N.J.) 
has  denied  that  he  told  a  New  York 
Times  reporter  about  Haitian  govern¬ 
ment  officials  working  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency. 

Torricelli  was  quoted  in  a  story  as 
confirming  that  Haitian  leaders  block¬ 
ing  the  return  of  President  Jean-Ber- 
trand  Aristide  were  on  the  CIA  payroll. 

A  letter  from  three  Republican  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  complained  about  leaks 
from  anonymous  House  members. 

Intelligence  committee  members  are 
sworn  to  keep  classified  information  se¬ 
cret. 

In  a  story  in  the  Record,  Bergen 
County,  N.J.,  Torricelli  denied  saying 
anything  specific  about  CIA  ties  with 
Haitian  officials. 

The  Times  reporter  “engaged  in  spec¬ 
ulation  about  such  a  relationship  with 
Haiti,”  he  said.  “Whether  or  not  such  a 
relationship  ever  existed  with  Haiti  is 
still  not  confirmed  ....  They  do  have  it 
wrong.” 

Times  reporter  Tim  Weiner,  who  said 
he  read  Torricelli’s  statements  to  him 
before  writing  the  story,  insisted  that  he 
quoted  the  congressman  accurately  and 
his  “on-the-record  comments  speak  for 
themselves.” 
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®The  Fourth  Estate 


The  damage  is  done 

RELEASE  OF  THE  files  about  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  is  neces¬ 
sary  because  public  disclosure  will  go  a  long  way  toward  settling  the  arguments 
about  the  case  that  have  germinated  during  30  years  of  secrecy.  But  we’re  afraid 
that  the  damage  has  been  done  and  the  speculation  will  continue. 

People  who  have  seen  the  files  say  they  justify  the  1964  Warren  Commission 
conclusion  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  acting  alone,  was  responsible  for  Kennedy’s 
death.  Author  Gerald  Posner  (Case  Closed)  came  to  the  same  conclusion  before 
the  files  were  opened.  He  said  there  is  “more  than  enough  information  on  the 
record”  to  substantiate  that  conclusion. 

Yet,  others  have  had  access  to  the  same  public  information  and  have  used  oth¬ 
er  unsubstantiated  theories  to  make  films  and  write  books  disagreeing  with  the 
Warren  Commission.  Those  contrary  theories  are  on  the  record.  They  cannot  be 
erased.  They  will  be  used  again  and  again  in  the  future  by  those  who  refuse  to 
believe  the  truth. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  arguments  about  the  Holocaust.  That  happened  50 
years  ago,  and  despite  the  evidence  and  testimony  of  survivors,  there  are  some 
people  who  refuse  to  believe  that  it  ever  took  place. 


Privacy 


HARDLY  A  WEEK  goes  by  without  someone  somewhere  accusing  the  press  of 
invasion  of  privacy.  The  charges  can  be  serious  but  many  times  are  frivolous.  The 
press  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  is  no  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free  press, 
continually  seems  to  be  under  the  threat  of  action  by  the  government  to  insti¬ 
tute  some  sort  of  controls. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  recently  issued  a  90-page  proposal  for  creating  a  new  civ¬ 
il  law  of  infringement  of  privacy.  The  Newspaper  Society  says  the  proposed  law 
fails  to  give  proper  recognition  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  expression  and  freedom 
of  information  and  would  “make  a  legal  nightmare  of  the  everyday  process  of 
newsgathering  and  publication.” 

The  threats  to  the  press  from  the  British  government  never  seem  to  end.  They 
seem  to  get  more  serious  every  time  some  newspaper  does  something  such  as 
publishing  photos  of  Princess  Diana  in  her  “sweats”  working  out  in  a  gym,  which 
even  prompted  an  unusual  condemnation  from  the  head  of  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission. 

Adoption  of  a  privacy  law  that  would  allow  prior  restraint  to  prevent  an  in¬ 
fringement  of  privacy  seems  like  swatting  a  gnat  with  a  sledgehammer. 

The  weekly  UK  Press  Gazette  quotes  the  director  of  the  Newspaper  Society  as 
questioning  the  need  for  such  a  law  considering  the  small  number  of  complaints 
involving  privacy  that  are  received  by  the  Press  Complaints  Commission.  A  col¬ 
umn  by  Walter  Hale  in  the  monthly  Newspaper  Focus  states,  “In  22  years,  there 
have  been  378  complaints  made  to  press  bodies  about  privacy.”  He  calculates  that 
“means  that  0.00069%  of  the  population  feels  its  privacy  has  been  infringed  by 
the  press  since  1971.” 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  of  some  sort  of  a  law  restraining  the  press  in  Britain 
is  not  to  be  laughed  at. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

He’s  glad  to  read 
Corrigan’s  ‘sad  truth’ 


WHAT  A  SURPRISE  to  read  the  sad 
truth  and  nothing  but  in  Don  Corrig¬ 
an’s  recent  article  (“Journalism  Acade¬ 
mia  Out  Of  Touch,”  Shop  Talk  at  Thir¬ 
ty,  E&P,  Oct.  2,  p.  44). 

Corrigan’s  dual  position  as  editor  in 
chief  of  two  community  weeklies  and 
journalism  professor  at  Webster  Uni¬ 
versity  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  ter¬ 
minal  case  of  industry  shock  he  con¬ 
tracted  between  practicing  his  craft  in 
the  real  world  and  university  head 
games  in  the  ratified  atmosphere  of 
academe. 

Whatever,  his  deft  description  of 
academics  with  their  research  where 
the  sun  never  shines  deserves  an  acco¬ 
lade. 

As  administrator  of  a  journalism 
program,  I  couldn’t  agree  more.  Jour- 


Newspaperdom, 

so  YIARS  AGO  .  .  Byron 

Price,  head  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship,  released  a  liberalized  code  of 
newspaper  practice  with  the  admo¬ 
nition  to  publishers  to  resist  at¬ 
tempts  by  unauthorized  censors  to 
abridge  freedom  of  the  press.  Price 
decried  the  “dangerous  psychology” 
that  is  creeping  into  newspaper  of¬ 
fices:  a  tendency  of  editors  to  ac¬ 
cept  orders  about  what  they  may 
publish.  Price  believes  that  news¬ 
papers  are  suppressing  news  without 
valid  reasons  “led  by  overzealous¬ 
ness  to  withhold  information  hav¬ 
ing  no  security  value  on  the  advice 
of  persons  having  no  authority.” 

An  advisory  order  from  Paul  Mc¬ 
Nutt,  chairman  of  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission,  includes  news¬ 
papers  in  the  industrial  group  com¬ 
monly  exempted  from  the  48-hour 
work  week. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
December  18,  1943 


nalism  education  has  lost  its  underpin¬ 
nings  as  a  “hands-on”  professional  pro¬ 
gram.  It’s  become  self-serving  and  out 
of  touch  with  the  work  place.  Many 
journalism  programs  prepare  students 
for  failure,  not  for  life  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  fast  lane  in  a  rapidly  changing, 
highly  competitive  and  profit-centered 
media  environment. 

That’s  not  what  Walter  Williams  had 
in  mind  when  he  founded  the  first  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  University  of  Missouri  al¬ 
most  a  century  ago.  If  it’s  not  biting  the 
hand  it  hopes  will  fill  its  pockets  and 
feed  its  ego,  journalism  education  has 
at  least  nibbled  away  at  the  fingers. 

Some  of  the  problem  is  the  result  of 
universities  that  narrowly  apply  “pub¬ 
lish  or  perish”  tenure  criteria  to  mean 
“scholarly”  activity. 

Many  journalism  practitioners  don’t 
fill  the  bill  —  and  academic  “research” 
drives  the  dance. 

Some  of  it  is  caused  by  the  hog-at- 
the-trough  mentality  of  leading  jour¬ 
nalism  associations  like  AEJMC  [Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Education  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication).  There’s 
nothing  like  a  pseudo  union  of  acade¬ 
mics  to  keep  the  porkers  lined  up  to 
feed  on  their  academic  reputations. 
Open  the  door  for  one  pedant  of  prose 
and  a  houseful  will  blow  in  —  and 
that’s  much  of  the  wind  we’ve  inherit¬ 
ed. 

Many  professors  have  never  spent  a 
day  in  a  working  newsroom,  never 
worked  in  single-copy  or  home-deliv¬ 
ery,  never  sold  an  ad  and  never  worked 
on  a  corporate  budget.  For  every  one 
whose  research  is  actually  meaningful 
—  and  there  are  several  —  there’s  a 
styful  of  wannabees  with  a  hatful  of 
specious  titles. 

Academe  is  a  comfortable  way  of  life 
and  one  in  which  you  don’t  have  to  ac¬ 
count  for  anything  so  unsettling  as  a 
bottom  line.  So  why  not  kick  back  and 
have  a  go  at  head-game  stuff  like  Birth 
Order  and  News  Reporting  Orienta¬ 
tion.  After  all,  nobody  expects  to  make 
a  profit. 

But  sadly,  there’s  more  to  this  story 
than  meets  the  eye  of  Mr.  Corrigan. 


Trouble  is,  a  lot  of  the  problem  is 
the  industry’s  own  doing.  No  matter 
how  much  Tonda  Rush  of  NNA  [Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association]  rails 
about  journalism  programs  that  fail  to 
turn  out  students  “with  some  idea  of 
how  the  world  works,  who  can  turn  on 
a  computer,  find  area  codes  in  the 
phone  book,  hail  a  cab  or  ask  delicate 
questions  without  offending,”  the 
newspaper  industry  still  has  what’s  left 
of  its  fingers  in  the  academic  pie  — 
and  a  very  sticky  pie  it  is. 

Fact  is,  major  media  and  newspaper 
foundations  continue  to  slop  the  big 
and  little  j -school  hogs  —  even  as  in¬ 
dustry  leaders  complain  about  their 
need  for  a  leaner,  meaner  product. 
Some  foundations  even  have  clauses  in 
their  constitutions  that  prohibit  giving 
funds  to  any  but  “accredited”  pro¬ 
grams,  which  leaves  out  about  80%  of 
all  programs  in  the  nation,  several  of 
which  are  innovative  and  tuned  to  in¬ 
dustry  needs. 

Fact  is,  media  foundations  help  pay 
for  the  fatty  diet  of  nutrient-free  re¬ 
search  and  related  pap  that  shows  up 
at  the  annual  AEJMC  conference.  It’s 
still  an  old-boy  network  of  academic 
reviewers  and  foundation  insiders  that 
fills  the  pork  barrel. 

Instead  of  identifying  innovative 
programs  that  meet  industry  needs  and 
provide  capable  talent,  many  media 
foundations  continue  to  fund  the 
union  shops  —  often  the  worst  offend¬ 
ers  —  and  pay  their  heavy  union  dues, 
right  down  to  limo  service  to  and  from 
their  glitzy  dinners. 

If  industry  wants  to  have  its  cake, 
perhaps  it  should  reward  and  stimulate 
curriculum  innovation  that  addresses 
its  needs  and  stop  paying  the  perks  to 
programs  and  administrators  that  don’t 
meet  them. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  newspaper 
group  to  raise  genuine  hell  about  the 
quality  issue  is  the  Pacific  Newspaper 
Association,  which  actually  does  a  vol¬ 
unteer  accreditation  review  of  its  own. 

When  NNA  and  NAA  [Newspaper 
Association  of  America]  get  around  to 
making  noises  other  than  the  occa¬ 
sional  negative  grunt,  perhaps  those  of 
us  who  live  and  breathe  “real  world” 
journalism  education  —  and  that  in¬ 
cludes  circulation  and  media  market¬ 
ing  —  will  begin  to  take  heart. 

Scott  Chisholm 

Chisholm  is  head  of  the 
Department  of  Communication 
at  Utah  State  University 
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Letters  to  the  Editor _ 

Says  journalists  and  professors 
should  begin  a  dialogue 


AS  DOES  DON  Corrigan,  I  work 
both  sides  of  the  journalistic  street  — 
as  professor  and  professional  (colum¬ 
nist). 

1  congratulate  him  on  his  column 
(“Journalism  Academia  Out  of  Touch,” 
Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  E&P,  Oct.  2,  p. 
44). 

His  listing  of  some  of  AEJMC’s  [As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication]  more  ar¬ 
cane  research  papers  partially  does 
seem  as  if  some  ivory  tower  inhabitants 
are  more  obsessed  with  research  than 
teaching. 

But  such  research  papers  define  the 
dilemma  of  academic  journalists  at  re¬ 
search  universities.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  are  teachers  in  a  profession  that, 
like  the  law,  must  send  out  graduates 
ready  to  hit  the  ground  running. 

On  the  other  hand,  journalism  pro¬ 
fessors  at  research  universities  have  to 
establish  academic  legitimacy  (re¬ 
search  and  Ph.D.s)  to  teach  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  a  profession  that  really  does 
not  require  either  distinction. 

In  fact,  many  respected  journalism 
professors  at  some  of  the  most  respect¬ 
ed  journalism  departments  and  schools 
do  not  have  Ph.D.s,  nor  do  they  pursue 
research  projects.  But  they  are  spectac¬ 
ular  practitioners  of  the  teaching  craft, 
which  is  precisely  why  they  are  there. 

I’m  socratically  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  teaching  should 
and  must  be  the  primary  mission  of  the 
university.  Students  come  to  learn,  not 
to  be  regaled.  To  paraphrase  Sopho¬ 
cles,  there  is  no  university  when  life 
does  not  move  in  the  empty  class¬ 
rooms. 

At  the  same  time,  I  fervently  sup¬ 
port  the  university’s  research  mission. 

As  many  esoteric  and  putatively  ir¬ 
relevant  research  projects  as  Don  Cor¬ 
rigan  cites,  I  can  also  cite  many  more 
noteworthy  research  projects  and  sur¬ 
veys  that  accomplished  two  goals: 

(1)  Informed  us  about  attitudinal 
changes  among  journalism  profession¬ 
als  and  why  the  public’s  reading  habits 
are  changing; 

(2)  Brought  us  up-to-date  on  the 
latest  social  and  legal  developments 
that  impact  on  journalism. 


Recently,  I  testified  as  an  expert  wit¬ 
ness  in  a  libel  trial  (the  newspaper  won 
despite  my  impoverished  contribution). 
One  of  the  most  helpful  aids  was 
a  research  paper  from  this  year’s 
AEJMC  conference  on  “A  Survey  of 
Libel  Cases  Decided  Under  the  Mil- 
kovich  Test,”  a  case  which  weakened 
the  protection  of  Gertz  vs.  Welch. 

I  could  go  on,  citing  other  research 
studies  on  the  First  Amendment,  cen¬ 
sorship,  ethics,  free  press-fair  trial  and 
conflicts  of  interest,  the  contents  of 
which  have  sharpened  our  teaching 
skills. 

But  just  as  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  spring,  neither  does  one 
AEJMC  conference  nor  its  research 
arcanum  define  the  teaching  mission 
of  journalism. 

The  journalism  education-journal- 
ism  profession  symbiosis  is  here  to  stay. 
Journalism  schools  have  graduated  the 
majority  of  America’s  finest  journalists. 
They  continue  to  turn  out  students 
whose  news,  investigative  and  feature 
writing  skills  excel  beyond  the  pedes¬ 
trian  ability  to  “turn  on  a  computer, 
find  area  codes  in  the  phone  book  and 
hail  a  cab.” 

That’s  why  each  journalism  school, 
including  Professor  Corrigan’s,  can  trot 
out  at  the  flick  of  a  notebook  page  a 
long  list  of  distinguished  alumni  who 
are  elevating  their  profession. 

Unarguably,  journalism  education 
needs  course  corrections  —  and  more 
critics  like  Don  Corrigan.  That’s  why  1 
do  a  survey  in  each  of  my  classes,  ask¬ 
ing  students  to  list  anonymously  the 
five  most  valuable  courses  and  the  five 
least  valuable  courses  they  have  taken. 

In  these  surveys,  journalism  courses 
rate  very  high.  Student  journalists  are 
critical.  If  you’re  pedagogically  “shuck¬ 
in’  and  jivin’,”  they’ll  expose  you. 

One  final  observation.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  urge,  “Physician,  heal  thyself.” 
The  journalism  profession  —  still 
racist,  sexist  and  narcissistic  —  needs 
to  heal  itself  by  breaking  out  of  its  self- 
serving  mold. 

We  spend  as  much  time  talking  to 
each  other  as  we  do  to  the  public,  pat¬ 
ting  ourselves  on  the  back  about  sto¬ 
ries  and  achievements,  which  are 


meaningless  to  the  public.  We  exalt 
good  writing  —  and  I  even  rhapsodize 
in  class  over  student  eloquence.  But  af¬ 
ter  35  years  as  a  columnist  and  editor 
in  four  major  cities,  1  also  know  that 
good  writing  is  far  less  important  to 
newspaper  readers  than  good  sensitiv¬ 
ities  to  community  concerns. 

Some  of  America’s  prize-winning 
newspapers  publish  in  communities 
that  are  balkanized  and  are  struggling 
to  survive. 

Yet,  those  newspapers  do  little,  if 
not  nothing,  to  write  stories  or  hire 
persons  whose  perceptions  and  skills 
could  help  ameliorate  community 
pathologies. 

Despite  those  shortcomings,  howev¬ 
er,  newspapers  are  still  light  years 
ahead  of  journalism  schools  in  hiring 
minorities.  The  four  minority  journal¬ 
ists’  associations  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  unhappy  about  the  journalism 
schools’  abulic  ability  to  reflect  the 
American  experience. 

What  is  needed  —  and  editor/pro¬ 
fessor  Corrigan’s  justified  concerns  sig¬ 
nify  this  imperative  —  is  for  professors 
and  the  profession  to  talk  to  each  oth¬ 
er  more  about  what  each  can  do  to 
help  the  other  instead  of  pursuing  their 
respective  agendas  at  the  expense  of 
the  profession’s  diminishing  respect  for 
professors  and  both  of  them  losing  the 
respect  of  the  community. 

Chuck  Stone 

Stone  is  the  Walter  Spearman 
Professor  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  a  syndicated 
columnist  with  United  Media  Inc. 

Sets  the 
record  straight 

I  WAS  DELIGHTED  to  see  Tony 
Case’s  article  on  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  and  my  views  as  the 
new  national  president  (E&P,  Oct.  30, 
P.  14). 

Tony  did  a  good  job  of  covering  the 
waterfront,  including  the  good,  the  bad 
and  the  slightly  unattractive.  There  are 
two  things,  however,  that  need  to  be  set 
straight  for  the  record,  if  you  would  be 
so  kind: 

( 1 )  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the 
Freedom  Forum  First  Amendment 
Center  at  Vanderbilt  University,  not 
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the  chairman.  That  post  is  ably  filled  by 
my  boss,  John  Seigenthaler. 

(2)  The  decision  to  discontinue  the 
minority  job  fair  at  future  national  con¬ 
ventions  was  not  made  by  me. 

That  action  was  taken  by  the  SPJ 
board  of  directors  last  spring  because  of 
declining  support  for  the  fair.  The 
board  did  urge  regional  directors  of  the 
society  to  hold  minority  job  fairs  at  the 
12  regional  conferences  across  the  na¬ 
tion.  As  SPJ’s  leaders,  we  all  remain 
deeply  committed  to  promoting  diversi¬ 
ty  in  the  newsroom  and  news  reports,  as 
the  article  points  out. 

Paul  McMosters 

McMasters  is  national  president 
of  the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 

Miscast  as  villains 

ROBERT  JELENIC  CITES  a  “climax  of 
growing  dissatisfaction”  as  the  reason 
he  pulled  his  Journal  Register  Co.  pa¬ 
pers  out  of  the  New  England  Newspa¬ 
per  Association  (E&P,  Nov.  6,  p.  26). 

The  “climax”  he  experienced  was  the 
Providence  Journal  story  about  his  com¬ 
pany,  which  ran  Jan.  17.  This  story  is 
the  only  reason  he  ever  gave  us.  It  of¬ 
fended  him  and  no  doubt  left  him  em¬ 
bittered  to  the  point  of  confusion  of  re¬ 
call. 

We  were  blamed  because  the  Journal 
used  figures  from  our  monthly  NENA 
Advertising  Linage  Report  (which  goes 
to  all  members)  about  the  Journal  Reg¬ 
ister  papers  in  the  Providence  market. 

E&P  said  the  NENA  figures  were  in¬ 
accurate,  but  they  were  not.  It  was  the 
Journal’s  interpretation  of  them  and  in¬ 
complete  use  of  them  that  created  the 
inaccuracy.  1  should  add  that  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  reports  were  cited 
in  the  Journal  story,  too,  but  the  Audit 
Bureau  was  not  singled  out  for  retribu¬ 
tion  as  we  were. 

“Growing  dissatisfaction”  was  not 
mentioned  when,  just  a  few  days  before 
the  story  appeared,  Jan.  12,  Dave  Lucey, 
then  the  NENA  president,  and  1  went 
to  Trenton  to  fulfill  a  long-standing  in¬ 
vitation  to  visit  Mr.  Jelenic  and  see  the 
Journal  Register’s  new  offices.  We  were 
unaware  of  the  impending  story. 

Mr.  Jelenic  told  us  during  a  lengthy, 
amicable  meeting  how  much  he  liked 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  how  he  wanted  to  become  more 
active  personally  and  his  papers  the 
same.  Then  the  story  broke  and  we  be¬ 


came  victims  of  circumstances  over 
which  we  had  no  control. 

A  word  about  “control.”  Mr.  Jelenic 
says  we  do  not  have  “control  over  our 
members.”  1  can  only  say  that  we  are  a 
democratic  organization  here  at  NENA 
and  we  are  proud  of  our  relationship 
with  our  members.  1  do  not  know  of 
any  newspaper  association  that  “con¬ 
trols  its  members.” 

Association  managers  do  not  have, 
do  not  want  nor  could  they  ever  get 
“baseball  commissioner”  powers  to  fine 
and  discipline  members  or  even  take 
away  their  franchises. 

We  regret  this  happened  but  suggest 
we  are  miscast  as  the  villains. 

Morley  Piper 

Piper  is  executive  director  of  the  New 
England  Newspaper  Association 

Says  Don  Corrigan  1 
is  talking  trash 

FOR  OVER  A  month,  Don  Corrigan’s 
article  (“Journalism  Academia  Out  of 
Touch,”  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  E&P, 
Oct.  2,  p.  44)  has  been  festering  on  my 
desk.  1  am  compelled  to  reply,  so  1  can 
toss  the  damned  thing  where  it  belongs 
—  in  the  trash. 

Corrigan  may  think  he’s  speaking  for 
the  newspaper  industry,  but  he  certain¬ 
ly  does  not  speak  for  me,  a  journalism 
educator. 

Reading  Corrigan’s  screed,  1  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  my  academic  de¬ 
partment’s  “primary  mission”  is  “train¬ 
ing  students  to  perform  well  in  entry- 
level  positions.” 

1  was  further  amazed  to  learn  that 
unless  the  sole  purpose  of  my  own  re¬ 
search  is  “to  address  industry  needs 
better  and  to  prepare  future  practition¬ 
ers  better,”  I’ll  be  considered  inept  and 
irrelevant  by  my  news  media  counter¬ 
parts. 

In  my  journalism  department,  we  do 
our  best  to  equip  our  graduates  with 
entry-level  media  skills  as  part  of  a 
broad  liberal  arts  curriculum,  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  many  decide  on  other  (often 
more  lucrative)  careers. 

According  to  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Association’s  Tonda  Rush,  as  quot¬ 
ed  by  Corrigan,  perhaps  we  should  add 
etiquette  and  grooming  to  our  course 
offerings. 

In  fact.  Rush’s  facile  and  patronizing 
sound  bites  suggest  that  putative  defi¬ 


ciencies  in  cub  reporters  may  be  more 
a  problem  of  their  family  upbringing 
than  their  college  education. 

Likewise,  it’s  no  big  mystery  why 
some  journalism  graduates  don’t  read, 
write  and  count  as  well  as  they  should: 
Public  schools  are  not  stressing  the 
three  R’s. 

Despite  what  Corrigan  says,  the  re¬ 
search  priority  of  journalism  scholars  is 
not  to  investigate  the  failings  of  public 
education.  I’ll  leave  that  to  the  press. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  research 
agenda  of  journalism  scholars  may 
sometimes  involve  writing  things  about 
the  press  that  some  newspaper  people 
may  not  want  to  hear. 

Why,  Mr.  Corrigan,  should  1  be 
compelled  to  report  things  that  benefit 
the  newspaper  industry  any  more  than 
newspapers  should  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
port  things  that  benefit  public  officials 
or  advertising  interests?  Last  time  1 
checked,  my  paycheck  came  from  the 
University  of  Maine,  not  the  NNA, 
and  I  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Corrigan’s  tendentious  column  is 
hardly  what  I’d  call  balanced  journal¬ 
ism.  His  focus  on  seven  titles  out  of  the 
mass  of  papers  presented  at  the  1993 
Association  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication  conven¬ 
tion  reminds  me  of  those  benighted  re¬ 
porters  who  interview  a  handful  of 
shoppers  at  the  mall  and  report  their 
findings  as  a  “random  survey.” 

Further,  he  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
AEJMC  meeting  featured  workshops 
on  teaching  journalism  ethics  and 
computer-assisted  journalism. 

Finally,  Corrigan  forgot  to  note  that 
all  AEJMC  members  receive  the  quar¬ 
terly  Journalism  Educator,  “a  journal 
devoted  to  research  and  commentary 
on  instruction,  curriculum  and  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  in  journalism  and 
mass  communication.” 

Publishers,  editors  and  reporters: 
Please  don’t  take  my  word  or  Corrig¬ 
an’s  on  these  critical  issues.  Visit  your 
nearest  journalism  department  and  see 
for  yourself. 

Invite  journalism  faculty  members  to 
spend  a  day  in  your  newsroom.  Estab¬ 
lish  a  productive  dialogue  on  how  jour¬ 
nalism  education  and  the  press  can 
work  together. 

Stuart  Bullion 

Bullion  is  an  associate  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 

Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
at  the  University  of  Maine 
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If  You  Think  Newspapers  Have  a  Future, 
We’ll  See  You  in  Tampa 


The  Fifth  Annual  Conference 


Interactive  Newspapers  '94:  The  Multiniedia  Mission 
Voice,  Fax,  Online  Services  and  Database  Marketing 
February  14- 16, 1994  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 
Program/Speakers 


Introduction  &  Market  Overview 

Andrew  Barnes,  Publisher,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher,  Editor  &  Publisher 
John  F.  Kelsey,  III,  President,  The  Kelsey  Group 

Conference  Keynote 

Jerome  Rubin,  Chairman 

News  in  the  Future,  MIT  Media  Laboratories 

The  Multimedia  Mission 

Don  Brazeal,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Digital  Ink, 

Washington  Post  Company 
Marcia  Bullard,  Editor,  USA  Weekend 
Randy  Charles,  Director  of  Marketing  and  New  Business 
Development,  Newsday 
Eric  Philo,  Securities  Analyst,  Goldman  Sachs 

Getting  Started  in  Multimedia  Services 

Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Mike  Silver,  Director-Marketing  and  Business  Development 
Tribune  Media  Services 
Mark  Walsh,  President,  Information  Kinetics. 

Audiotex:  The  Ten  Year  Plan 

Stan  Brannan,  President,  Brite  Voice  Systems 
Sara  Fitzgerald,  Assistant  Manager,  New  Media  Center, 

The  Washington  Post 

Barry  Schwartz,  Executive  Director  for  Voice  Services, 

Bell  Communications  Research 
Clair  Balfour,  Coordinator,  Electronic  Information  Services, 
Southern  Electronic  Publications 

Online  Transactions:  A  Piece  of  the  Pie 

Andrew  Parkinson,  President,  Peapod 

Gene  Quinn,  General  Manager,  Chicago  Online 

Bill  Tobin,  President,  PC  Flowers/lnterMedia  Marketing,  Inc. 


Portable  PDA  Newspapers 

Marc  Porat,  Chief  Executive  Officer,  General  Magic 
Jon  Simonds,  President,  Information  Presentation 
Technologies  Inc. 

Interactive  Newspapers  Worldwide 

Shaun  Higgins,  President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer, 

New  Media  Ventures  Inc.,  Cowles  Publishing 
Company;  President,  International  Newspaper 
Marketing  Association 
Terry  Maguire,  Consultant 
Uzal  Martz,  Publisher,  Pottsvilb  Republican 

Multimedia  Opportunities-Audiotex,  Fax  &  Nil 

Gordon  Borrell,  General  Manager,  Landmark  Information 
Services 

Dan  Shorter,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Palm  Beach  Post 
John  Williams,  Senior  Vice  President,  PR  Newswire 

Advertising  Strategies  and  Voice  Personals 

Eric  Nelson,  Associate  Editor,  MacDonald  Classified  Service 
David  Samuelson,  Acting  President,  SureFind  Corp. 

Joe  Sulmar,  President,  Nine  Call  Corporation 
Andy  Sutcliffe,  President,  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

Multimedia  and  Database  Marketing 

Terry  Hebert,  Advertising  Director,  The  Plain  Dealer 
Scott  Hildebrand,  Senior  Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing, 
Media  and  Entertainment,  Epsilon 
Ian  D.  Packer,  President  and  CEO,  MarketLink  Inc. 

Paulette  Wilhelmy,  Director,  The  Mowry  Group 

Welcome  to  Tampa/Brief  Remarks 

Jack  Butcher,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 

Tampa  Tribune 

Editorial  Keynote 

Burl  Osborne,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Dallas  Morning  News 


Town  Meeting- 

San  Jose  Mercury  Center:  The  Multimedia  Sequel 

Chris  Jennewein,  General  Manager,  Mercury  Center 

Multi  Media  Keynote 

Ross  Glatzer,  President,  Prodigy  Services  Company 


Editorial  Summit 

Mike  Fancher,  Executive  Editor,  Seattle  Times 
John  Hale,  Editor,  Orlando  Sentinel 
John  Pittman,  Executive  Editor,  Greenville  News  and 
Greenville  Piedmont 

Jim  Willse,  Director  of  New  Media,  Newhouse  Newspapers 


Classified  Alliances 

Hal  Logan,  General  Manager,  Electronic  Publishing  Group, 
Pacific  Bell  Information  Services 
Nancy  Malitz,  Director  of  Electronic  Projects, 

The  Detroit  News 

Alan  Nierenberg,  Director  of  Planning  and 
Business  Development,  NYNEX 
Richard  O'Neal,  President,  Great  Western  Directories 


The  News  on  Interactive  Television 

Michael  Conniff,  President,  Interactive  Sports  Inc.; 

Columnist,  Editor  &  Publisher 
Jim  Ellis,  Vice  President  of  Creative  Services, 
Tribune  Broadcasting 

Ciela  Irvine,  Vice  President,  Hearst  New  Media 
John  Scheuler,  Executive  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Freedom  Newspapers 
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Tabletop  exhibits  will  allow  leading  vendors  to  demonstrate  interactive  products/services. 

The  complete  cost  of  the  conference  is  $845  ($745  before  Jan.  1 ,  1994) 

For  information  and  a  brochure;  call  Natalie  Kaye  at  (609)  730-1000,  Fax:  (609)  730-1234. 
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Ad  Sales  Plan 
Wins  Approval 
Of  Justice  Dept. 

Newspaper  Association  of  America  plan  to  sell  national  ads 
in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  will  not  be  challenged 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  will 
not  challenge  a  plan  by  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  to  sell  national 
advertising  in  weekly  and  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

The  department’s  antitrust  division, 
which  reviewed  the  proposal,  found 
that  the  NAA’s  National  Newspaper 
Network  would  be  a  new  service  that 
individual  newspapers  alone  could  not 
offer. 

The  Justice  Department’s  opinion 
came  in  reply  to  an  NAA  business  re¬ 
view  request,  a  common  procedure  in 
which  a  business  submits  a  proposal  to 
the  antitrust  division  and  receives  a  re¬ 
ply  about  whether  the  action  will  be 
challenged. 

“The  essential  thrust  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  NAA  program  is  to  respond  to 
advertiser  complaints  on  cost  and 
cumbersomeness  by  empowering  an  in¬ 
dustry-sponsored  joint  venture  to  offer 
advertisers  space  in  a  network  of  pa¬ 
pers  at  a  single,  competitive  price  to  be 
determined  by  the  joint  venture,”  ex¬ 
plained  NAA  attorney  William  Lifland 
of  Cahill  Gordon  &  Reindel  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Justice  Department. 

Participation  in  NNN  would  not  be 
limited  to  NAA  members,  nor  would 
participants  be  bound  by  exclusivity. 
They  would  be  free  to  solicit  ads  di¬ 
rectly,  through  rep  firms  or  even 
through  other  networks. 

NNN  also  will  not  solicit  ads  for  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  or  markets  and  its 
role  would  be  limited  to  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  with  advertisers  selecting  the 


participating  newspapers  in  which  they 
want  to  run.  The  program  will  feature 
a  one  order/one  bill  system. 

Potential  ad  categories  targeted  in¬ 
clude  toiletries,  food  products,  medical 
products,  household  supplies,  alcoholic 
beverages  and  automotive  manufactur¬ 
ers.  Manufacturers  of  products  in  these 
categories  “devote  more  than  90%  of 
their  national  advertising  dollars  to 
other  media,  mostly  television,”  Lifland 
noted. 

Prices  will  be  set  by  the  NNN  exec¬ 
utive  sales  director,  although  papers 


would  retain  the  right  to  set  a  mini¬ 
mum  price.  That  figure  would  remain 
confidential. 

The  program  is  designed  as  “a  limit¬ 
ed-life  demonstration  effort,”  Lifland 
said.  “If  successful,  it  is  expected  to  at¬ 
tract  newspapers  and  others  to  contin¬ 
ue  some  form  of  national  network  sell¬ 
ing  and  pricing  for  advertisers.” 

NNN  is  to  obtain  a  three-year  com¬ 
mitment  from  each  paper,  and  the 
commitment  may  be  extended  for  up 
to  three  more  years. 

Papers’  compensation  will  be  based 
on  a  formula-determined  share  of  ad 
sales  revenues  minus  expenses.  The 
formula  likely  will  be  based  on  circula¬ 
tion.  Fees  will  be  charged  for  expenses 
not  covered  by  sales. 


“After  careful  consideration  of  the 
information  you  have  provided,  supple¬ 
mented  by  our  independent  inquiries, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  has  no  present  intention 
to  challenge  the  proposed  activities  of 
NNN  on  antitrust  grounds,”  responded 
acting  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Robert  Litan,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
antitrust  division. 

“While  the  department  would  be 
concerned  if  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
venture  would  be  to  increase  the  likeli¬ 
hood  that  NNN  or  any  of  its  members 


could  successfully  coordinate  their  ac¬ 
tions  resulting  in  higher  prices  charged 
to  advertisers,  the  department  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  proposed  venture  is 
unlikely  to  have  such  effects,”  Litan 
added. 

“NNN’s  price-setting  function  is 
reasonably  ancillary  to  its  ability  to  of¬ 
fer  advertisers  the  opportunity  to  cus¬ 
tomize  their  messages  for  nationwide 
or  specific  regional  audiences,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Also,  NNN’s  central  sales  and 
billing  services  will  enable  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  efficiently  to  deliver  the  same 
message  through  newspapers  in  as 
many  local  markets  as  they  choose. 

“This  is  a  new  service  that  no  indi¬ 
vidual  newspaper  acting  unilaterally 
can  offer  to  advertisers.  NNN  may. 


If  the  department  finds  that  the  project  has  an 
anti-competitive  purpose  or  effect,  it  reserves  the 
right  to  take  action. 
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therefore,  have  the  pro-competitive 
benefit  of  enabling  newspapers  better 
to  compete  with  other  media  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising.” 

Other  factors  in  the  department’s 
decision  included  NNN  safeguards 
“against  unnecessary  coordination  by 
competing  newspapers  through  keep¬ 
ing  individual  papers’  rate  information 
confidential,  the  non-exclusive  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  fact  that  targeted  indus¬ 
tries  spend  less  than  10%  of  their  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  on  newspapers,  indi¬ 
cating  that  they  have  ample  alterna¬ 
tives  to  newspapers  and  that  NNN 
would  not  likely  be  able  to  exercise 
market  power.” 

Litan  did,  however,  emphasize  that 
this  opinion  applied  only  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation. 

If  the  department  finds  that  the  pro¬ 
ject  has  an  anti-competitive  purpose  or 
effect,  it  reserves  the  right  to  take  ac¬ 
tion. 

“Needless  to  say,  we’re  thrilled,”  said 
Nicholas  Cannistraro  Jr.,  NAA  chief 
marketing  officer  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  marketing. 

“Our  outside  counsel,  who  had  man¬ 
aged  this  whole  process,  obviously  did 
a  good  job  because  our  request  was 
tightly  drawn  and  quite  focused.  That 
was  their  doing,”  he  explained. 

The  next  step  is  to  hire  an  executive 
sales  director  for  the  project,  who  in 
turn  will  hire  a  staff  of  11  to  12  people, 
about  five  of  whom  will  be  in  sales, 
Cannistraro  said,  adding  that  the  di¬ 
rector  would  help  set  the  specific  sales 
and  marketing  strategy. 

“We’re  anxious  to  get  started  in  the 
hiring  process,  yet  we  didn’t  want,  to 
jump  the  gun  prior  to  Justice’s  deci¬ 
sion,”  he  said. 

“Not  the  least  of  all,  it  would  be  un¬ 
fair”  to  hire  someone  without  knowing 
that  the  plan  would  be  approved,  he 
explained. 

Cannistraro  said  a  director  should 
be  hired  within  the  next  six  months 
hut  likely  sooner. 

There  already  are  a  number  of  po¬ 
tential  candidates,  he  added. 

NAA  also  can  begin  working  on  the 
specifics  for  newspaper  participation  as 
well  as  finalizing  the  funding  formula, 
he  said. 

Although  the  plan  calls  for  a  three- 
year  start  with  the  option  of  renewing 
for  another  three  years,  Cannistraro 
said,  “The  notion  of  getting  it  up  and 
running  and  turning  it  over  to  another 
entity  is  something  we  have  discussed. 
How  we’ll  do  that  when  the  time 


comes  is  an  open  question. 

“There  is  a  general  feeling  that  over 
the  long  term,  having  the  association 
in  the  sales  business  is  probably  some¬ 
thing  we  ought  not  to  be  doing.” 

Cannistraro,  who  has  been  meeting 
with  representatives  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Sales  Association,  said  the 
rep  firms  have  been  doing  a  good  job 
of  handling  established  business.  He 
sees  their  potential  role  in  this  project 


as  daily  servicing  accounts  —  as  long 
as  a  single  entry  point  to  the  medium  is 
maintained. 

“If  we  got  an  account  up  to  speed 
and  developed,  an  account  that  had 
not  been  using  newspapers,  it  seems  to 
me  rather  than  maintaining  that  ac¬ 
count,  our  little  NNN  operation, 
which  is  not  geared  to  the  day-to-day 
care  and  feeding  of  an  account,  would 
want  to  turn  that  over  to  the  rep  firms, 
both  independent  and  captive,”  he 
said. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

WILL  HEARST,  EDITOR  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
has  added  one  more  role  to  his  duties: 
reporter. 

He  has  embarked  on  a  series  of  oc¬ 
casional  “conversations”  with  promi¬ 
nent  figures  in  the  news  that  have  been 
published  on  the  front  page  or  in  the 
business  section. 

Hearst  scored  big  on  his  first  try,  in¬ 
terviewing  President  Clinton  as  the 
two  drove  in  the  president’s  car  on  its 


With  only  five  salespeople  and  one 
active  boss,  Cannistraro  pointed  out, 
“There  are  certain  limitations  to  how 
many  accounts  we  can  handle.  Getting 
the  business,  while  not  trivial,  getting 
the  business  and  keeping  the  business 
and  delivering  what  the  customer 
wants  is  still  the  big  issue.” 

While  some  requests,  such  as  day  of 
the  week  and  section  of  the  paper, 
have  not  been  too  complex,  Cannis¬ 


traro  noted,  the  industry’s  track  record 
in  granting  these  requests  and  more 
difficult  ones  has  not  been  terrific. 

“We’re  eager  to  get  going,”  he  said. 
“We  have  been  doing  ad  hoc  versions 
of  this  sort  of  thing  —  team  selling, 
the  Future  of  Advertising,  etc.  that 
demonstrated  to  us  that  this  is  the 
right  strategy. 

“Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  this 
mechanism  to  deal  with  the  rate  ques¬ 
tion  and  get  rates  to  be  competitive  as 
well.” 


way  to  Air  Force  One  at  San  Francisco 
International  Airport. 

Clinton  had  been  in  town  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  AFL-CIO  convention  and 
announce  incentives  to  promote  job 
growth  in  California. 

The  exclusive  interview,  which  took 
place  while  Clinton  munched  on  a  ba¬ 
nana  that  he  took  from  a  bag  that  he 
described  as  “Mother  Clinton’s  food 
basket,”  wound  up  as  a  front-page  story 
headed  “A  Chat  with  Bill  Clinton.” 


NNN  also  will  not  solicit  ads  for  individual 
newspapers  or  markets  and  its  role  would  be 
limited  to  national  advertising,  with  advertisers 
selecting  the  participating  newspapers  in  which 
they  want  to  run.  The  program  will  feature  a  one 
order/one  bill  system. 


Hearst  adds  role  of 
reporter  to  his  duties 

San  Francisco  Examiner  editor  and  publisher 
embarks  on  a  series  of  occasional  interviews 
with  usually  inaccessible  people 
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Publicizing 
Domestic  Abuse 

Newspaper’s  policy  of  identifying  victims  of  domestic  violence 
from  court  papers  creates  a  debate  in  a  small  Vermont  town 


31,  Danville,  is 
under  court  order  to  not  enter  the 
home  of  flllMMBHMHI,  37,  Dan¬ 
ville,  unless  she  gives  her 
permission. 

MMMp  is  alleged  to  have 
threatened  IMMK  and  her  two 
children  and  to  have  assaulted  her 
on  Sept.  2  or  Sept.  3. 

The  abuse-relief  order,  which  car¬ 
ries  notice  that  a  judge  made  a  fin¬ 
ding  that  there  had  been  abuse  and 
that  there  was  a  danger  of  further 
abuse. 


1,  29,  Glover,  will  be 
allowed  visitation  with  a  child  of 
as  part  of  the  terms  of 
an  abuse-relief  order  in  a  case  that 


24,  St.  Johnsbury, 
is  subject  to  an  order  that  bars  him 
from  abusing,  threatening, 
assaulting,  molesting,  harassing  or 
otherwise  interfering  with  the  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  of  24,  St. 

Johnsbury,  after  a  hearing  in  which 
a  judge  wondered  aloud  if  some  of 
the  abuse  alleged  in  an  application 
had  been  reported  to  police. 

4MHI  is  not  to  follow  flHB, 
telephone  her  or  otherwise  contact 
her  or  communicate  with  her  unless 
€■■11  is  the  one  who  initiates  a 
telephone  conversation.  He  is  not  to 
go  within  100  feet  of  her  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  Street  home,  but  was  allowed  to 
retrieve  personal  belongings 
through  a  police  officer  at  the  police 
station. 


Excerpts  from  the  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Caledonian-Record’s  Caledonia  Family  Court 
section,  which  identifies  victims  of  domestic  violence,  their  accused  abusers,  the 
reason  that  the  court  orders  were  requested  and  the  judge’s  rulings.  E&P  has  blacked 
out  names  of  the  people  involved. 

The  newspaper’s  managing  editor  defends  publication  of  the  information,  saying 
it’s  public  record  and  can  help  “save  the  victim.”  Victims  advocacy  groups  say  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  humiliating  to  victims  and  could  provoke  abusers  to  retaliate  against 
their  victims. 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  CALEDONIAN-RECORD,  ST. 
johnsbury,  Vt.,  hopes  to  combat  do¬ 
mestic  abuse  by  thrusting  both  victims 
and  abusers  into  the  spotlight. 

In  March,  the  10,500-circulation 
daily  began  publishing  final  abuse  or¬ 
ders  granted  in  Family  Court;  the  or¬ 
ders  identify  victims  of  domestic  vio¬ 
lence,  their  accused  abusers,  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  orders  were  requested  and 
the  judge’s  rulings. 

The  orders  are  entered  into  the 
court  record,  which  is  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

Traditionally,  newspapers  have  de¬ 
clined  to  publish  names  listed  on  final 
abuse  documents,  reasoning  that  the 
nature  of  domestic  abuse  and  potential 
ramifications  for  both  victims  and 
abusers  outweighed  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  general  public. 

“The  court  documents  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  and  we  are  a  paper  of 
public  record,”  said  Elbe  Dixon,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Caledonian-Record. 

Dixon  said  that  by  publishing  the 
documents,  the  paper  can  help  “save 
the  victim.”  Once  the  community 
is  aware  of  an  abusive  situation,  she 
believes,  it  may  “reach  out  and  be 
kinder.” 

“We  hope,  in  our  small  way,  that  we 
are  helping,”  she  said.  “If  neighbors  see 
John  Doe  going  into  a  house  where 
there  is  a  restraining  order,  they  might 
call  police.” 

But  victims  advocacy  groups  suggest 
that  there  are  more  constructive  ways 
to  heighten  awareness  of  domestic 
abuse. 

“All  domestic  violence  cases  are  not 
alike,”  said  Judy  Rex,  coordinator  of 
the  Vermont  Network  Against  Domes¬ 
tic  Violence  and  Sexual  Assault. 

Rex  said  that  in  some  cases,  battered 
women  actively  seek  to  tell  their  stories 
to  the  media  to  help  reduce  the  stigma 


associated  with  domestic  abuse. 

But  in  most  other  cases,  fear  of  ret¬ 
ribution,  shame,  self-doubt  and  the 
confusion  that  often  accompanies  do¬ 
mestic  abuse  makes  battered  women 
extremely  reluctant  to  file  an  initial 
complaint. 

“Most  women  in  an  abusive  situa¬ 
tion  think  it’s  their  fault,”  Rex  said.  “It 
takes  a  lot  for  them  to  come  forward  in 
the  first  place.” 

She  believes  that  the  Caledonian- 
Record’s  policy  will  deter  many  bat¬ 
tered  women  from  filing  complaints 
against  abusive  spouses  if  there  is  even 
a  remote  possibility  that  their  names 
will  be  published. 

While  Dixon  hopes  that  publication 
of  the  court  papers  will  inspire  “rage  in 
the  community  to  wake  up  and  realize 


this  is  happening,”  victims  groups  fear 
that  publication  will  enrage  abusers, 
who  will  strike  out  against  women  re¬ 
questing  protection  orders. 

Umbrella,  a  St.  Johnsbury-based  do¬ 
mestic  violence  program,  has  substan¬ 
tiated  at  least  10  cases  in  which  wom¬ 
en  backed  off  from  securing  restraining 
orders  because  they  feared  that  publi¬ 
cation  would  lead  to  retaliation  by 
their  abusers. 

“Those  are  just  the  cases  we  know 
about,”  said  Rachel  Desilets,  coordina¬ 
tor  of  Umbrella. 

While  Desilets  believes  that  the 
Caledonian-Record  “feels  empathy  for 
the  victims,  they  have  not  thought  this 
policy  through  and  do  not  understand 
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‘Di  Spy’  Photos 
Raise  Specter  Of 
Press  Regulation 

Mirror’s  publication  of  Princess  Diana  workout  photos 
could  lead  to  British  government  regulation  of  the  press 


by  Robert  O’Connor 

THE  LATEST  CONTROVERSY 
about  tabloid  coverage  of  a  member  of 
the  British  royal  family  once  again  has 
raised  the  specter  of  government  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  press. 

Nov.  7,  the  Sunday  Mirror,  London, 
published  photos  of  Princess  Diana,  es¬ 
tranged  wife  of  Prince  Charles,  work¬ 
ing  out  on  an  exercise  machine  in  a 
private  gymnasium  in  London.  The 
newspaper  ran  a  front-page  headline: 
“Di  Spy  Sensation.”  During  the  next 
two  days,  the  Daily  Mirror  ran  more 
photos  of  Diana  exercising. 

The  photos  were  taken  in  May  with 
a  hidden  camera  by  Bryce  Taylor,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  LA  Fitness  Center.  He 
sold  them  to  the  Mirror  for  a  reported 
£100,000  (about  $150,000). 

The  Mirror’s  action  was  condemned 
by  Lord  McGregor,  chairman  of  the 
Press  Complaints  Commission,  who 
called  for  advertisers  to  boycott  the 
newspaper. 

The  Mirror  responded  by  calling 
McGregor  a  “buffoon”  and  announcing 
that  it  was  pulling  out  of  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

In  an  editorial  headlined  “A  shabby 
crew  of  hypocrites,”  the  Mirror  said 
McGregor  had  commented  without 
waiting  for  a  complaint  to  be  filed  with 
the  commission.  The  Mirror’s  move 
was  seen  as  a  possibly  fatal  blow  to  the 
commission,  which  was  set  up  as  a  final 
chance  for  self-regulation  by  Britain’s 
free-wheeling  press. 

The  Mirror  also  received  strong  crit¬ 
icism  from  other  newspapers.  A  col- 


O’Connor  is  a  frec'lance  uniter  based  in 
London. 


The  Mirror’s  archrival,  the  Sun,  took  a 
jab  at  its  competitor  in  a  huge  front-page 
headline  Nov,  9. 


umn  in  the  tabloid  Evening  Standard, 
London,  accompanied  by  photos  of 
Mirror  Group  Newspapers  Ltd.  chief 
executive  David  Montgomery  and  Mir¬ 
ror  editor  David  Banks,  carried  the 
headline,  “The  men  who  should  hang 
their  heads  in  shame.” 

The  Sun,  London,  the  Mirror’s  main 
rival,  took  full  advantage  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  In  an  editorial  headlined  “Has 
the  Mirror  gone  nuts?”  the  Sun  at¬ 
tacked  “Diana’s  disgusting  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Mirror  newspaper 
group.” 

“A  peeping  tom  is  the  lowest  of  the 
low,”  the  Sun  said.  “Spying  on  some¬ 
one’s  private  moments  is  like  stealing 
their  soul.” 

In  its  editorial,  the  Mirror  com¬ 
plained  that  the  newspapers  attacking 


its  publication  of  the  photos  “are  our 
commercial  rivals.” 

“Our  rivals  who  live  in  the  gutter 
could  not  wait  to  screech  their  disap¬ 
proval  of  our  publishing  perfectly  de¬ 
cent,  tasteful  photos  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,”  the  Mirror  said. 

Whatever  the  rhetoric,  there  is  con¬ 
cern  that  by  increasing  the  chances 
that  a  privacy  law  will  be  enacted,  the 
Mirror’s  action  could  make  it  difficult 
for  newspapers  to  investigate  wrongdo¬ 
ing. 

The  press,  London  Guardian  colum¬ 
nist  Hugo  Young  wrote,  “is  showing  it¬ 
self  to  be  the  worst  enemy  of  its  own 
freedom.  Plenty  of  MPs  [members  of 
Parliament]  want  to  shackle  the  media. 
The  government  is  being  pushed 
queasily  towards  it.  The  public  can  be 
counted  on  not  to  resist  it.” 

Peter  Brooke,  national  heritage  sec¬ 
retary,  said  the  government  is  consid¬ 
ering  privacy  legislation.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  suggested,  the  press  might 
consider  appointment  of  a  “voluntary 
ombudsman”  to  deal  with  complaints 
of  intrusions  of  privacy.  The  ombuds¬ 
man,  he  said,  should  have  the  power  to 
recommend  corrections  and  compen¬ 
sation. 

Brooke  said  that  while  the  press  has 
improved  its  correction  of  inaccura¬ 
cies,  “in  the  area  of  privacy,  it  has 
made  nothing  like  the  same  progress, 
and  the  fear  is  that  we  do  not  have  a 
bedrock  process  to  which  everybody 
adheres  and  which  will  be  properly  po¬ 
liced,  monitored  and  regulated.” 

Evening  Standard  columnist  Steven 
Glover  wrote  that  the  Mirror’s  action 
raised  questions  about  “the  survival  of 
a  free  and  relatively  unfettered  press  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  MPs  on 
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government  and  opposition  benches 
who  are  itching  to  apply  statutory  con¬ 
trols  to  newspapers  and  with  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  these  photographs,  they  will 
believe  that  they  have  their  foot  well  in 
the  door.” 

Diana,  who  described  the  photos  as 
a  “gross  intrusion,”  went  to  court.  She 
asked  that  the  photos  and  negatives  be 
given  to  her  lawyers  and  that  both  the 
Mirror  and  Taylor  give  full  details  of 
profits  that  they  made  from  the  photos. 
The  request  set  up  a  possible  future 
claim  for  damages. 

Hurried  negotiations  between  the 
Mirror  and  the  Press  Complaints  Com¬ 
mission  brought  a  somewhat  chastened 
Mirror  back  into  the  commission.  The 
newspaper  group  promised  to  abide  by 
the  commission’s  decisions. 

“We  now  withdraw  any  criticism 
that  we  have  made  of  the  PCC,”  MGN 
said  in  a  statement,  “and  apologize  to 
their  chairman  for  any  remarks  he  may 
have  found  offensive.” 

For  his  part,  McGregor  rescinded  his 
call  for  an  advertising  boycott  of  the 
Mirror. 

The  Mirror  wanted  McGregor  to  try 
to  get  other  newspapers  to  cease  at¬ 
tacks.  In  reply  to  this,  he  said  he  trust¬ 
ed  that  “all  newspapers  will  create  an 
unprejudiced  environment  in  which 
the  future  complaints  will  be  heard 
fairly.” 

The  commission  also  will  seek  to 
have  its  code  of  conduct  written  into 
the  contracts  of  journalists.  The  code 
says,  “Intrusions  into  a  person’s  private 
life  are  not  generally  acceptable,  and 
publication  can  only  be  justified  when 
in  the  public  interest.” 

Guardian  editor  Peter  Preston  also 


would  like  to  see  editors  covered  by 
the  code  of  conduct.  This,  he  argued, 
would  “also  give  editors  some  protec¬ 
tion  against  any  pressures  from  above 
—  commercial  pressures  —  to  break 
the  code.” 

The  tabloids  are  not  above  using 
fanciful  public  interest  defenses  to  jus¬ 
tify  decisions  to  print  material.  The 
Mirror,  for  example,  solemnly  reported 


The  Independent,  London,  predicted 
that  the  government,  concerned  about 
tbe  scope  of  a  privacy  law,  has  decided 
to  put  off  formal  legislative  action  on 
the  issue  for  a  year. 

The  government,  the  paper  added, 
is  considering  creation  of  three  new 
criminal  offenses:  entering  or  remain¬ 
ing  on  private  property  without  per¬ 
mission,  taking  photographs  on  private 


“Our  rivals  who  live  in  the  gutter  could  not  wait 
to  screech  their  disapproval  of  our  publishing 
perfectly  decent,  tasteful  photos  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales,”  the  Mirror  said. 


that  the  photos  of  Diana  showed  a  po¬ 
tential  security  lapse.  In  1992,  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  London,  another  MGN  tabloid, 
defended  its  coverage  of  the  extramari¬ 
tal  affair  of  a  cabinet  minister  by  saying 
his  exertions  had  left  him  too  tired  for 
his  official  duties. 

Andrew  Neil,  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  London,  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
privacy  ombudsman.  He  argued  that 
privacy  involves  only  7%  of  complaints 
brought  before  the  Press  Complaints 
Commission. 

A  privacy  ombudsman,  he  said, 
would  be  a  “giant  edifice  when  the  vast 
majority  of  the  population  regard  it  as 
a  very  minor  problem.” 

Preston  noted  that  many  of  the 
complaints  about  press  intrusion  have 
involved  the  royal  family. 

“I  would  welcome  the  opportunity,” 
he  said,  “for  an  animated  discussion 
with  Buckingham  Palace  on  how  the 
press  is  to  cover  the  royal  family.” 


property  without  permission  and  bug¬ 
ging. 

Also,  the  Independent  said,  invasion 
of  privacy  victims  likely  will  be  allowed 
to  sue  for  damages.  The  paper  said 
newspapers  would  retain  a  public  inter¬ 
est  defense  under  any  new  law. 

During  the  next  year,  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  said,  “Ministers  will  be  watching 
closely  the  progress  of  moves  to  make 
the  Press  Complaints  Commission 
more  effective.” 

The  Mirror’s  sensitivity  to  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  it  received  about  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  photos  may  have  stemmed 
from  worries  about  possible  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  company’s  share  price  and 
any  competitive  advantage  that  might 
have  been  gained  by  the  Sun,  with 
which  it  has  a  circulation  war. 

Such  touchiness  certainly  is  out  of 
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Controversial 

Proposal 

L.A,  Times,  ABC-TV  and  Disney  propose  a  1994  national 
college  football  championship  week  stressing  athletics,  arts 
and  academics;  support  of  university  presidents  is  sought 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times  has 
joined  an  effort  of  the  Walt  Disney  Co. 
and  ABC'TV  to  sponsor  a  national 
college  football  championship  game  for 
the  1994  season. 

In  an  elaborate  promotion  package 
sent  to  presidents  of  the  106  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Divi¬ 
sion  I-A  universities,  the  three  compa¬ 
nies  are  proposing  a  nationally  tele¬ 
vised  “Disney  Classic  Week”  festival. 

In  a  special  edition  of  the  Times  in 
the  package,  the  festival  is  described  as 
a  “celebration  of  university  arts,  athlet¬ 
ics  and  academics  —  beauty,  brawn 
and  brains  —  a  celebration  in  a  form 
that  all  of  America  could  share.” 

The  promotional  material  empha¬ 
sizes  the  academic  side  of  “Disney 
Classic  Week:”  Its  proposed  festival  for 
student  artists  and  musicians,  a  sort  of 
trade  show  for  colleges  and  a  “Future 
Leaders  Forum”  that  would  produce  a 
series  of  recommendations  to  improve 
U.S.  higher  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  football 
game  —  between  the  college  teams 
ranked  Nos.  1  and  2  after  the  tradi¬ 
tional  post-season  bowls  —  is  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  more  matter-of-fact  way. 

In  fact,  the  Times  special  edition  in¬ 
cludes  an  interview  with  Disneyland 
president  Jack  Lindquist  in  which  he 
denies  that  the  proposal  is  “just  anoth¬ 
er  attempt  at  a  national  college  foot¬ 
ball  championship.” 

“We  are,  however,  aware  that  it 
might  be  perceived  as  such,”  Lindquist 
said,  adding,  “The  politics  and  eco¬ 
nomics  of  collegiate  athletics  today 
clearly  suggests  that  a  national  cham¬ 
pionship  is  on  the  way.” 

In  their  initial  reaction,  several  uni¬ 
versity  presidents  said  the  week  of  ac¬ 
tivities  strikes  them  as  simply  window- 
dressing  for  a  national  title  game. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times  published  a 
special  edition  as  part  of  an  elaborate 
promotion  package  sent  by  the 
newspaper,  Walt  Disney  Co.  and  ABC- 
TV  to  presidents  of  the  106  NCAA 
Division  LA  universities  proposing  a 
nationally  televised  “Disney  Classic 
Week”  festival. 


“It’s  a  sleazy  attempt  to  pander  to 
academics,  with  the  bottom  line  going 
to  Disney  and  ABC,”  University  of 
Michigan  president  James  Duderstadt 
said  in  a  Chicago  Tribune  article  by  the 
newspaper’s  NCAA  football  writer,  Ed 
Sherman. 

“If  you  look  at  the  [promotional] 
tape,”  Duderstadt  added,  “they  talk  all 
about  academic  excellence  and  staging 
forums.  Then  it’s,  ‘Oh,  by  the  way, 
we’re  going  to  bring  together  two 
teams  for  a  little  football  game.’  ” 

The  Tribune  article  reported  nega¬ 


tive  reactions  from  the  presidents  of 
Ohio  State  University  and  Wake  For¬ 
est  University  as  well  as  from  the  exec¬ 
utive  director  of  the  Knight  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  serves  as  an  ethical  watch¬ 
dog  for  the  NCAA. 

The  “Disney  Classic  Week”  propos¬ 
al,  however,  contains  strong  incentives 
for  the  colleges. 

For  starters,  sponsors  would  pay  all 
travel  and  lodging  expenses  for  all  par¬ 
ticipating  schools  —  plus  guarantee  at 
least  $75,000  to  each  university  as  its 
share  of  revenues.  The  two  universities 
playing  in  the  football  game  each 
would  receive  $1  million. 

In  its  pitch  to  the  university  presi¬ 
dents,  the  Times  said  the  festival  would 
be  an  opportunity  “not  only  to  report 
the  news  but  to  participate  in  innova¬ 
tive  and  effective  programs  that  help 
build  a  better  society.” 

Jim  Colonna,  director  of  special 
events  at  the  Times,  said  the  extensive 
program  demonstrates  that  the  Times 
would  not  be  simply  sponsoring  a  foot¬ 
ball  game. 

“This  is  a  full  week  of  activity.  One 
day  is  a  football  game.  If  you  put  it  in 
that  kind  of  context,  this  is  not  just  a 
cursory  shot  at  university  excellence,” 
said  Colonna,  who  also  is  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  Los  Angeles  Times  Charities. 

He  said  the  Times  would  not  have 
wanted  to  sponsor  only  a  national  title 
game. 

“As  a  newspaper,  we’re  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  things  that  promote  litera¬ 
cy,  reading  and  of  course  higher  educa¬ 
tion  ....  We  probably  wouldn’t  be  in¬ 
clined  to  be  involved  in  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  a  national  football  title 
game,”  he  said. 

However,  the  Times  and  Disney  ar¬ 
gued,  an  expensive  university  festival 
of  the  kind  that  they  are  proposing 
would  not  be  financially  possible  with¬ 
out  the  game. 
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Opening 
The  Kennedy 
Assassination  Files 

Congress  attempts  to  evaluate  the  year-old  law  that  mandated 
the  opening  of  government  documents  related  to  the  killing 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

CONSPIRACY  THRIVES  IN  the 
darkness,  and  few  events  have  led  to  as 
many  conspiracy  theories  as  the  1963 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

From  CIA  and  FBI  reports  long 
withheld  to  autopsy  and  other  medical 
records,  the  federal  government’s  ini¬ 
tial  withholding  of  documents  and  in¬ 
formation  has  bred  30  years  of  curiosi¬ 
ty  and  mistrust. 

A  year  ago,  however.  President  Bush 
signed  the  President  John  E  Kennedy 
Assassination  Records  Collection  Act 
of  1992,  a  law  mandating  and  setting 
up  a  procedure  for  collecting  and 
opening  government  documents  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  killing. 

As  Rep.  John  Conyers  Jr.  (D-Mich.), 
chairman  of  the  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee’s  Legislation  and  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Subcommittee,  ex¬ 
plained,  “A  key  purpose  of  the  Records 
Act  is  to  end  the  unjustified  secrecy 
that  has  fed  speculation  about  the  as¬ 
sassination  and  undermined  public 
trust  in  the  institutions  of  govern¬ 
ment.” 

Conyers  noted  that  the  “tragic  loss 
of  the  president  was  compounded  by 
the  lingering  suspicion  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  not  entirely  forthcoming 
about  the  assassination.” 

“Indeed,”  he  added,  “the  1964  War¬ 
ren  Commission  conclusion  that  [Lee 
Harvey]  Oswald,  acting  alone,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  death  of  President 
Kennedy  has  been  questioned  from  the 
day  it  was  first  made  public.  And  to 
this  day,  many  Americans  feel  that 
something  is  being  concealed  in  the 
secret  files  of  their  government.” 

To  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  Pub- 
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lie  Law  102-526  a  year  after  its  enact¬ 
ment,  Conyers’  subcommittee  recently 
heard  from  archivists  and  researchers 
who  have  explored  some  of  the  newly 
released  documents. 

The  reviews  were  mixed. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Archives  had  received  “85  cubic 
feet  of  newly  opened  records”  and  “re¬ 
viewed  and  opened  375  cubic  feet  of 
records  already  held  by  the  National 
Archives,”  said  Trudy  Huskamp  Peter¬ 


son,  acting  archivist  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  Kennedy  collection  be¬ 
came  available  Aug.  23,  there  have 
been  more  than  2,000  research  re¬ 
quests  for  the  approximately  840  cubic 
feet  of  records  available,  Peterson  said. 

The  act  calls  for  all  government 
agencies,  departments  and  committees 
to  release  documents  related  to  the  as¬ 
sassination  to  the  National  Archives, 
where  they  are  to  be  catalogued  and 
made  available  to  the  public. 

Some  witnesses  complained  that 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  yet  to  be  made  public,  but  the 
biggest  gripe  was  that  the  review 
board,  which  would  make  sure  that 
documents  not  released  really  should 
be  withheld,  was  not  in  place. 

The  law  gave  the  review  board  two 
years  to  go  through  such  documents, 
but  with  the  final  member  appointed 


only  recently  and  not  yet  confirmed,  it 
may  run  out  of  time  before  its  work  is 
completed. 

To  alleviate  the  problem,  a  number 
of  witnesses  suggested  an  amendment 
to  the  act  that  would  allow  the  board’s 
tenure  to  be  determined  by  when  it 
starts  work. 

“I  strongly  urge  this  committee  to 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary,  in¬ 
cluding  but  not  limited  to  amendment 
of  the  act,  to  insure  that  the  review 


board  has  adequate  time  to  perform  its 
work  in  a  diligent  and  comprehensive 
manner,”  said  Gerald  Posner,  author  of 
Case  Closed:  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and 
the  Assassination  of  JFK. 

Posner,  whose  book  argues  that  Os¬ 
wald  acted  alone  in  the  assassination, 
did  not  use  the  recently  released  mate¬ 
rials  in  his  research  —  they  were  not 
yet  available  —  but  he  said  there  is 
“more  than  enough  information  on  the 
record”  to  support  his  deduction. 

“While  the  documents  which  will  be 
released  by  Public  Law  102-526  will  not 
contradict  that  conclusion,  they  will 
help  fill  in  many  of  the  details  for  his¬ 
torians  about  the  extent  of  the  some¬ 
what  bungled  investigations  that  were 
conducted  by  federal  agencies  after  the 
murder.  Full  disclosure  may  also  help  to 
fill  in  many  of  the  now  missing  details,” 

(See  Files  on  page  47) 
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Some  witnesses  complained  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  material 
yet  to  be  made  public  .... 


Covering  The 
Environmental  Beat 

Nation’s  top  policymakers  address  the  Society  of 
Environmental  Journalists  conference;  members  discuss 
‘politically  driven’  backlash  against  environmental  concerns 


by  Ron  Chepesiuk 

IS  ENVIRONMENTAL  journalism  ex¬ 
periencing  a  politically  driven  backlash 
against  environmental  concerns? 

Where  is  the  line  between  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  and  advocacy? 

Is  scientific  uncertainty  being  used 
to  downplay  serious  concerns  about 
the  environment? 

These  were  some  of  the  major  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  agenda  at  the  third  annual 
Society  of  Environmental  Journalists 
meeting  at  Duke  University  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  N.C. 

Seventy-five  speakers,  participating 
in  more  than  two  dozen  panels,  dis¬ 
cussed  media  coverage  of  everything 


from  global  warming  to  the  dangers  of 
dioxin  to  coastal  development  to  ra¬ 
dioactive  waste. 

About  400  people,  most  of  them 
journalists  but  also  a  smattering  of  ac¬ 
tivists,  scientists,  industry  spokesmen 
and  public  relations  officials,  attended. 

The  opportunity  to  address  the 
largest  gathering  of  environmental 
journalists  this  year  drew  some  key 
Clinton  administration  officials. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Bab¬ 
bitt,  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
administrator  Carol  Browner  and 
Kathleen  McGinty,  director  of  the 
White  House  Office  of  Environmental 
Planning,  defended  the  administra- 


Chepesiuk  is  a  frec'lance  journalist  and 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Winthrop 
University  in  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 


tion’s  environmental  policy  and  out¬ 
lined  its  agenda  on  such  important  en¬ 
vironmental  issues  as  the  Superfund, 
mining  rights,  forest  management,  en¬ 
dangered  species  and  clean  water  legis¬ 
lation. 

By  all  accounts,  the  conference  was 
successful  and  highlighted  the  growing 
interest  in  and  importance  of  environ¬ 
mental  journalism. 

As  the  country’s  fastest-growing 
journalism  organization,  the  SEj  re¬ 
flects  this  booming  interest. 

“This  conference  shows  that  SEj  has 
come  of  age,”  said  Beth  Parke,  SEJ  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary.  “We’ve  reached  the 
point  where  we’ve  attracted  some  of 
the  country’s  major  policymakers.” 


The  SEJ’s  growth  has  been  phenom¬ 
enal.  The  small  group  of  journalists 
who  formed  the  organization  in  1990 
expected  to  attract  300  members  at 
most,  but  now  the  organization  boasts 
nearly  900  members  from  the  United 
States  and  20  other  countries. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  SEJ  member¬ 
ship,  conducted  by  the  society,  shows 
that  print  journalism  is  by  far  the  most 
heavily  represented  group,  at  70%  of 
the  total  membership.  Separating  the 
membership  by  media,  newspapers  still 
claim  the  largest  percentage,  37.4%, 
representing  304  members. 

“For  many  newspapers,  especially 
the  big  ones,  it’s  no  longer  just  a  case 
of  just  one  person  on  the  staff  covering 
the  environment,”  said  Jim  Detjen,  SEJ 
president  and  environmental  reporter 
at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  “We  have 


at  least  a  half  dozen  reporters  covering 
environmental  topics  for  the  Inquirer. 
Other  papers  like  the  Los  .Angeles 
Times  even  have  environmental  writers 
working  for  the  business  desk.” 

But  as  the  media’s  coverage  of  the 
environment  increases,  so  has  criticism 
of  that  coverage.  Journalists  working 
the  environmental  beat  have  been  crit¬ 
icized  for  what  some  perceive  as  a  left- 
wing  bias. 

As  one  journalist  in  attendance  ex¬ 
plained,  “Reporters  sometimes  view 
the  environmental  beat  as  a  mission  in 
which  the  fate  of  the  world  and  its 
people  are  at  stake.” 

The  SEJ  hasn’t  been  immune  from 
that  criticism.  Last  year,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  in  an  editorial  titled 
“Watchdogs  in  Thrall,”  chided  journal¬ 
ists  at  the  second  annual  SEJ  meeting 
for  confirming  “a  suspicion  about  some 
on  the  ecological  beat.” 

According  to  the  editorial,  when 
Clinton  adviser  Brett  Hulsey  took  the 
podium  at  a  press  conference,  many 
veteran  journalists  cheered  and  whis¬ 
tled  at  Hulsey’s  opening  words:  “How 
sweet  it  is,”  a  reference  to  Bill  Clinton’s 
victory  in  the  presidential  election  a 
few  weeks  earlier.  Hulsey  then  credit¬ 
ed  the  media  with  helping  to  make 
the  1992  race  “an  issue-oriented  cam¬ 
paign.” 

The  issue  of  bias  was  raised  this  year 
at  the  session,  “Voices  of  Experience: 
Editors  Focus,”  in  which  a  panel  of  ex¬ 
perts  discussed  the  decisions  that  edi¬ 
tors  make  on  environmental  issues. 
The  editors  included  Rae  Tyson,  envi¬ 
ronment  editor,  USA  Today;  William 
Coughlin,  a  professor  of  mass  commu¬ 
nications  at  Francis  Marion  College  in 
Florence,  S.C.,  and  a  former  executive 
editor  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
Washington  (N.C.)  Daily  News;  Paul 
Delaney,  a  former  senior  editor  at  the 
New  York  Times;  and  Fannie  Fiono,  an 


“Reporters  sometimes  view  the  environmental  beat 
as  a  mission  in  which  the  fate  of  the  world  and  its 
people  are  at  stake.” 
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International 
environmental  journalism 
organization  is  established 

About  1 00  journalists  from  more  than 
20  countries  are  charter  members 


editorial  writer  at  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server. 

The  editors  downplayed  the  left- 
wing  bias  of  the  media  and  told  several 
anecdotes  showing  that  their  news¬ 
papers  invariably  are  criticized  by  both 
liberals  and  conservatives,  no  matter 
what  story  they  cover. 

But  they  admitted  that  politics  can 
play  a  role  in  determining  which  envi¬ 
ronmental  stories  are  investigated. 

“Politics  is  important  in  the  news¬ 
room,”  Delaney  said.  “If  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  of  interest  to  the  editor,  more 
than  likely  an  environmental  story  will 
get  covered.  If  he  isn’t,  then  there  is  a 
good  chance  it  won’t.” 

Environmental  journalism  lacks 
credibility  with  journalists,  according 
to  research  findings  presented  at  an¬ 
other  session. 

Michael  Ferring,  director  of  journal¬ 
ism  programs  at  the  Foundation  for 
American  Communications,  presented 
results  of  a  survey  conducted  for  FACS 
by  American  Opinion  Research  Inc. 

Titled  “The  Press  and  the  Environ¬ 
ment  —  How  Journalists  Evaluate  En¬ 
vironmental  Reporting,”  the  survey  of 
512  newspaper  and  television  reporters 
showed  deep  concerns  about  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  news  coverage  and  fundamental 
problems  with  the  way  that  environ¬ 
mental  stories  are  handled. 

The  study  found  that  news  coverage 
of  the  environment  is  increasing,  but 
journalists  were  highly  critical  of  the 
coverage,  with  only  3%  saying  they 
consider  overall  environmental  cover¬ 
age  to  be  “very  good.” 

“The  credibility  of  environmental 
journalism  is  quite  low,”  Ferring  said. 
“Our  study  shows  that  there  is  a  feeling 
in  the  profession  that  journalists  lack 
training  and  experience  to  cover  the 
environment.” 

Ferring  outlined  several  steps  that 
the  study  recommended  to  improve 
environmental  news  coverage. 

These  included  establishing  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  beat,  providing  more  midca¬ 
reer  training  in  environmental  issues, 
developing  a  wider  variety  of  news 
sources  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
environmental  reporting. 

Environmental  journalists  have 
come  under  attack  for  what  some  per¬ 
ceive  as  their  quickness  to  accept  un¬ 
proven  information  just  because  it  per¬ 
tains  to  the  environment  and  to  fill  the 
media  with  apocalyptic  warnings  about 
the  environment.  What  do  journalists 


(See  Environmental  on  page  46) 


hy  Ron  Chepesiuk 

AT  A  MEETING  in  Dresden,  Ger¬ 
many,  in  October,  about  100  environ¬ 
mental  journalists  from  more  than  20 
countries  formed  the  International 
Federation  of  Environmental  Journal¬ 
ists,  a  non-profit  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  that  they  hope  will  help  environ¬ 
mental  journalists  worldwide. 

“This  organization  will  help  envi¬ 
ronmental  journalists  from  different 
countries  exchange  information  with 
each  other,”  explained  Jim  Detjen,  an 
environmental  reporter  at  the  Philadel' 
phia  Inquirer,  who  was  elected  a  vice 
president  of  IFEJ. 


“Environmental  problems,  such  as 
ozone  depletion,  loss  of  species  and  air 
pollution  cross  national  boundaries,” 
Detjen  said.  “IFEJ  will  help  environ¬ 
mental  journalists  network  with  other 
journalists  and  assist  reporters  who 
want  to  obtain  information  from  other 
nations.” 

Detjen  also  is  president  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Environmental  Journalists,  and 
he  said  the  SEJ  and  other  national  en¬ 
vironmental  journalism  groups  will 
work  with  IFEJ  to  organize  interna¬ 
tional  conferences,  create  an  interna¬ 
tional  directory  of  environmental  jour¬ 
nalists  and  set  up  a  global  computer 
network  to  exchange  environmental 
information. 

“In  time,  we  plan  to  offer  more  sup¬ 
port  and  assistance  to  journalists  who 
are  under  pressure  for  their  environ¬ 
mental  reporting,”  Detjen  said.  “At  the 
same  time,  we  will  work  hard  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  free  flow  of  information  be¬ 
tween  countries.” 


IFEJ  will  have  temporary  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Paris  while  it  looks  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  site. 

The  new  organization  primarily  will 
consist  of  national  environmental  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  United  States, 
France,  Germany,  Poland,  Sweden,  In¬ 
dia  and  more  than  a  dozen  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

Journalists  working  in  countries  with 
no  environmental  organization  will  be 
able  to  join  IFEJ  as  individual  mem¬ 
bers. 

During  a  day  and  a  half  of  what  Det¬ 
jen  described  as  “intense  discussions,” 
which  were  translated  simultaneously 
into  English,  French  and  German, 


journalists  at  the  organizational  meet¬ 
ing  worked  out  statutes  and  elected  a 
13-member  administrative  council. 
The  IFEJ  still  must  set  its  dues  struc¬ 
ture.  It  is  looking  for  an  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Darryl  D’Monte,  Bombay,  India  — 
president;  Detjen  and  Nicholas  Lauroy, 
Paris  —  vice  presidents;  Wolfgang 
Fruhauf,  Luxembourg,  Belgium  — 
treasurer;  Valentin  Thurn,  Cologne, 
Germany  —  secretary;  and  Michael 
Schweres-Fichtner,  Ulm,  Germany  — 
assistant  secretary. 

To  become  viable,  IFEJ  must  over¬ 
come  some  problems,  Detjen  said. 

“Our  organizational  meeting  showed 
that  language  can  be  a  problem,”  he 
noted.  “So  we  are  looking  for  an  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  who  is  at  least  fluent  in 
German,  French  and  English.” 

The  SEJ  is  encouraging  members 


(See  Established  on  page  46) 
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Detjen  said  another  potential  problem  is 
differences  between  journalists  from  industrialized 
and  developing  countries. 
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Interactive  Communications 


Suppliers  named 

for  U  S  West’s 
interactive  test 


U  S  WEST  Inc.  has  chosen  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  to  supply  computers 
that  will  distribute  on-demand  pro¬ 
gramming  in  an  interactive-TV  test 
scheduled  in  early  1994  in  Omaha, 
provided  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  approves. 

Referring  to  the  wait  for  regulatory 
approval  and  approaching  winter 
weather,  Denver-based  U  S  West 
spokesman  Steve  Lang  said,  “We  were 
hoping  we  could  start  digging  in  the 
fall,  but  it’s  getting  a  little  iffy.” 

Once  the  digging  is  done,  cable 
should  pass  about  10,000  houses,  and 


U  S  West  will  “probably  sign  up  a 
thousand  or  so”  for  the  test,  Lang  said. 

But  the  company  won’t  dig  before  it 
gets  a  nod  from  the  FCC.  At  U  S  West 
offices  in  Omaha,  Terry  Howell  said, 
“It’s  conceivable  our  dates  could  slip.” 

If  the  test  succeeds,  U  S  West  said  it 
may  extend  interactive  capabilities 
throughout  its  14-state  phone-service 
region. 

Video  servers  running  Digital’s  fast 
new  Alpha  processors  will  digitize, 
compress,  store  and  distribute  interac¬ 
tive  services,  which  may  include  enter¬ 
tainment  and  commercial  transactions. 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc.  will  design 
and  make  equipment  that  connects  to 
subscribers’  televisions,  relying  on  its 
transmission  and  compression  technol¬ 
ogy  and  interactive  technology  devel¬ 
oped  by  3DO  Co.  U  S  West’s  cable-sys¬ 
tems  partner.  Time  Warner  Inc.,  is 
working  with  Scientific  Atlanta,  Sili¬ 
con  Graphics  Inc.  and  Hewlett- 


Packard  Co.  to  come  up  with  sub¬ 
scribers’  set-top  boxes  and  printers  for 
its  interactive-TV  system  in  Orlando, 
scheduled  to  begin  in  April. 

At  least  five  joint  ventures  involving 
giants  in  the  computer  and  communi¬ 
cations  industries  are  designing  con¬ 
verter  boxes  through  which  cable  cus¬ 
tomers  will  interact  with  systems. 

Before  it  hooked  up  with  U  S  West, 
3DO  picked  up  what  may  prove  to  be 
the  biggest  backer  of  all  when  AT&lT 
put  its  money  behind  the  Redwood 
City,  Calif.,  start-up.  Multimedia  tech¬ 
nology  from  3  DO  already  appears  in  a 


game  player  from  Panasonic,  which 
may  be  joined  by  another,  from  AT&T, 
that  supports  phone  communications. 

In  other  interactive  start-ups.  Digi¬ 
tal  (its  storage  business  unit  did  not  re¬ 
turn  phone  calls)  will  compete  with  at 
least  two  other  suppliers  for  servers 
that  support  interactive  games,  on¬ 
screen  shopping  and  on-demand  video 
programming.  Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  is 
looking  at  servers  from  IBM  Corp.  and 
nCube  Corp. 

Among  its  several  possible  video 
server  platforms,  IBM’s  entry  for  Bell 
Atlantic  is  its  RS6000  line,  some  mod¬ 
els  of  which  function  as  prepress  serv¬ 
ers  and  workstations. 

A  multiprocessor  solution  based  on 
massively  parallel  computing  from 
nCube  has  been  proposed  as  a  less 
costly,  more  powerful  platform  by  soft¬ 
ware  developer  Oracle  Corp.  Oracle 
chief  executive  Lawrence  Ellison  holds 
a  controlling  interest  in  nCube. 


Ellison’s  Redwood  City-based  Ora¬ 
cle  adds  database-management  soft¬ 
ware  smarts  to  the  power  of  nCube’s 
massed  processors,  which  can  be 
scaled  up  to  supercomputer  levels  ca¬ 
pable  of  delivering  video  streams  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  subscribers, 
nCube  president  Michael  Meirer  said. 
Ellison  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
that  his  Media  Server  software  for 
nCube  machines  is  ready  to  ship. 

Bell  Atlantic  also  has  interactive-TV 
tests  in  the  offing  —  several  in  New 
Jersey  and  one  in  Virginia.  Its  proposed 
merger  with  Tele-Communications 
Inc.  would  give  it  an  enormous  imme¬ 
diate  market,  one  with  21  million 
phone-  and  cable-connected  house¬ 
holds.  TCI  will  buy  its  systems’  con¬ 
verter  boxes  from  General  Instrument 
Corp.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 

BellSouth  to  sell 
IBM^s  cellular  PDA 

BELLSOUTH  CORP.  WILL  sell  Si¬ 
mon,  IBM  Corp.’s  first  personal  digital 
assistant  and  the  first  PDA  with  built- 
in  cellular  communications. 

LJnlike  the  already  available  Newton 
Message  Pad  from  Apple  Computer 
Inc.,  IBM’s  one-pound,  paperback-sized 
device  comes  complete  with  wireless  fax 
and  e-mail  communications  capabilities 
in  addition  to  standard  memo  pad,  au¬ 
todial  address  book,  calculator  and  cal¬ 
endar  functions.  The  product  occupies 
a  position  between  the  AT&T-EO 
phones,  which  primarily  are  communi¬ 
cations  devices,  and  Apple’s  first  New¬ 
ton,  a  hand-held  organizer-computer 
with  writing-recognition  capability. 

Atlanta-based  BellSouth  Cellular 
Corp.  was  to  begin  selling  Simon  this 
month  in  its  parent  company’s  South¬ 
eastern  phone-service  region,  where, 
according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  it 
was  developed  by  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  Co.  and  will  be  made  by  Mit¬ 
subishi  Consumer  Electronics. 

The  PDA  should  be  available  nation¬ 
wide  early  next  year.  Later  in  the  year, 
IBM  is  expected  to  sell  a  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  version  under  its  name.  (Other 
versions  of  EO  and  Newton  also  are  in 
the  works.)  Its  expected  price  of  less 
than  $1,000  does  not  include  a  plug-in 
receiver  (a  PCMCIA  card)  for  Bell- 
South’s  MobileComm  paging  network. 


Bell  Atlantic  also  has  interactive-TV  tests  in  the 
offing  —  several  in  New  Jersey 
and  one  in  Virginia. 
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Media  firms  linking 
cable  TV  and  computers 

Prodigy  to  deliver  on  Cox,  possibly  Media  General  systems 
and  will  carry  Media  General  services  for  Tampa; 

Times  Mirror  creates  manufacturers'  cable  net 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

COX  ENTERPRISES  INC.  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  its  cable-TV  division 
to  carry  the  Prodigy  on-line  service  at 
the  regular  $14.95  monthly  rate  to  its 
San  Diego  subscribers  with  personal 
computers. 

Cox  Newspapers  already  is  moving 
its  electronic  news  and  information  ser¬ 
vice  to  Prodigy  for  subscribers  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution  and  Palm 
Beach  Post,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  cir¬ 
culation  areas. 

Those  two  Southeastern  services 
originated  with  Cox’  Access  Atlanta 
system. 

While  Cox’  move  to  Prodigy  Services 
Co.,  owned  by  IBM  Corp.  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  boosts  the  number  of 
potential  news-service  subscribers, 
Prodigy’s  move  to  Cox  Cable  Commu¬ 
nications  will  speed  delivery  by  provid¬ 
ing  a  bigger  pipeline.  The  bigger  pipe¬ 
line  is  especially  important  for  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  large  amounts  of  data 
that  create  an  image. 

The  San  Diego  tests  will  use  Zenith 
Electronics  Corp.  cable  modems  that 
can  exploit  the  greater  available  band¬ 
width  to  move  data  100  times  faster 
than  most  phone-line  modems. 

Cox  executives  indicated  the  likely 
on-line  move  to  cable,  and  Prodigy  Ser¬ 
vices  executives  saw  the  change  from 
phone  wire  to  broadband  cable  as  a 
chance  for  Prodigy  to  develop  as  an  in¬ 
teractive  add-on  for  cable  television 
(E&P,  July  24,  p.  16;  Oct.  23,  p.  38). 

Cox  Cable  operates  systems  through¬ 
out  the  country,  including  in  Omaha, 
where  U  S  West  plans  to  install  fiber¬ 
optic  cable  for  interactive-TV  tests  early 
next  year. 

U  S  West  is  one  of  four  telephone 
companies  that  have  asked  federal 
courts  to  overturn  a  provision  of  the 
1984  Cable  Act  that  has  prohibited 
them  from  providing  video  program¬ 
ming  in  their  service  areas.  The  actions 
come  after  regional  telco  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.’s  successful  petition  in  August  for 


relief  on  First  Amendment  grounds. 

Prodigy  has  arrangements  with  two 
dozen  cable-TV  networks  and  reported¬ 
ly  plans  other  cable-to-computer  tests. 
The  CompuServe  and  America  Online 
services  plan  similar  tests  with  cable- 
systems  operators  using  other  cable 
modems. 

Media  General  Inc.,  with  interests  in 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  newsprint 
production,  and  broadcast  and  cable 
television,  announced  that  its  cable-TV 
system  in  Fairfax,  Va.,  is  “exploring  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities”  with  Prodigy  Services. 

According  to  the  Richmond-based 
company,  which  also  operates  a  smaller 
cable-TV  system  in  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
its  200,000-subscriber  Media  General 
Cable  of  Fairfax  has  “advanced  two-way 
technology  .  . .  ideally  suited  for  deliv¬ 


ery  of  new  interactive  services  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  Prodigy.” 

In  the  meantime.  Media  General’s 
Tampa  Tribune  is  beginning  work  on 
interactive  features  that  Prodigy  will 
carry  locally  on  an  exclusive  basis.  The 
company’s  Richmond  Times-Dispatch 
and  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Jourruil  also 
are  considering  delivery  of  local  elec¬ 
tronic  services  via  Prodigy. 

Media  General  said  that  among  ser¬ 
vices  to  subscribers  in  a  10-county  area 
near  Tampa  Bay  will  be  locally  hosted 
bulletin  boards,  access  to  published  Tri¬ 
bune  material,  greater  analysis  and 
background  on  current  news  articles, 
“news  that  is  more  local  than  even 
zoned  editions  of  the  newspaper,”  com¬ 
munity  and  educational  services  up¬ 
dates,  and  reader  polling  on  local  issues. 

In  a  release.  Tribune  vice  president 


and  general  manager  Jack  Butcher  said 
the  services  amounted  to  an  “electronic 
back  fence”  that  connects  readers  to 
other  readers,  the  paper’s  editors  “and 
often  to  the  newsmakers  themselves.” 

The  local  services  will  cost  Prodigy 
subscribers  “a  small  additional  monthly 
fee,”  according  to  Media  General.  Cox 
Newspapers’  recently  begun  local-ser¬ 
vice  testing  via  Prodigy  will  be  followed 
next  year  by  similar  Prodigy-delivered 
services  from  several  dailies  owned  by 
Atlanta-based  Cox  and  Los  Angeles- 
based  Times  Mirror. 

Times  Mirror  Cable  Television  Inc., 
serving  1.2  million  subscribers  in  13 
states,  this  month  begins  testing  anoth¬ 
er  use  of  cable  —  interactive  voice,  live 
video,  text  and  image  communications 
between  large  manufacturers  and  their 
suppliers  and  subcontractors  in  the 
Phoenix  area. 

Unlike  dial-up  connections  that  re¬ 
quire  cable  modems,  the  cable  system 
functions  as  a  wide-area  digital  network 
encompassing  the  entire  metropolitan 
area,  with  companies’  local  area  net¬ 
work  nodes  able  to  connect  directly  to 
the  platform-independent  cable  net, 
said  Susan  Ritchie,  spokeswoman  for 
the  cable  unit. 

In  the  joint  undertaking  with  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  and  Arizona  State 


University,  Times  Mirror  provides  the 
network  infrastructure  and  manages 
business  planning,  marketing  and  regu¬ 
latory  matters. 

Ritchie  said  the  32,000-subscriber  ca¬ 
ble  system.  Times  Mirror’s  largest,  is  a 
mbc  of  fiber-optic  and  coaxial  cable  that 
is  undergoing  a  multiyear,  $200  million 
rebuild.  It  consists  of  arterial  fiber-optic 
loops  surrounding  the  city  and  branch¬ 
ing  into  “fiber  nodes  at  the  network 
level”  before  connecting  to  local  coaxial 
cables  that  reach  individual  homes. 

Digital  will  manage  network  opera¬ 
tions  and  provide  engineering  and 
equipment  and  systems  needed  to  con¬ 
vert  the  cable-TV  system  into  a  two- 
way  network. 

Supporting  bidirectionality  and 
switching-routing  functions,  Ritchie 
said,  is  Digital’s  ChannelWorks  tech- 


Media  General  said  that  among  services  to 
subscribers  in  a  10-county  area  near  Tampa  Bay 
will  be  locally  hosted  bulletin  boards,  access  to 
published  Tribune  material,  greater  analysis  and 
background  on  current  news  articles  .... 
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nology,  which  permits  lO-Mhit  Ethernet 
cable  net  connectivity  as  far  as  70  miles. 

Digital’s  Fiber  Distributed  Data  Inter¬ 
change  products  include  bridges  and 
software  to  manage  the  network,  which 
will  use  the  company’s  latest  Alpha 
AXP'based  computers. 

The  network  will  be  operated  and 
managed  at  ASU,  in  suburban  Tempe, 
where  its  Computerized  Manufacturing 
Systems  Research  Center  will  create  a 
user  interface;  develop  new  applica¬ 
tions,  including  purchasing  software; 
and  collect  data  on  network  use,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  benefit  to  test  participants. 

Participating  businesses,  which  in¬ 
clude  McDonnell  Douglas  Helicopter 
Systems  and  two  of  its  subcontractors, 
will  be  able  to  exchange  technical  and 
commercial  information  as  well  as  col¬ 
laborate  on  projects  and  conduct  con¬ 
ferences  in  real  time  on  screen. 

Ritchie  pointed  out  that  the  capabili¬ 
ty  should  prove  especially  attractive  in 
sprawling  metro  areas  such  as  Phoenix, 
where  driving  times  to  deliver  engineer¬ 
ing  drawings  or  jointly  review  proposals 
or  specifications  can  slow  projects. 

Simultaneous,  multisite  capabilities 
include  CAD  review  and  revision, 
whiteboarding,  access  to  multimedia 
data  repositories,  and  desktop  split¬ 
screen  videoconferencing  for  concur¬ 
rent  viewing  of  text  and  image  docu¬ 
ments.  Also  to  be  available  are  pro¬ 
grams  for  creating  multimedia  training 
courses,  quoting  prices  and  executing 
purchase  orders,  providing  electronic 
signatures  for  authorization,  and  easily 
navigating  among  databases. 

Beyond  that  heavy-duty  use  by  com¬ 
mercial-industrial  subscribers,  however. 
Times  Mirror  sees  other  kinds  of  cable 
traffic.  “Because  of  our  broadband  ca¬ 
pability  and  a  very  aggressive  deploy¬ 
ment  of  fiber-optics,  we’ll  be  able  to 
support  a  wide  variety  of  functions  with 
just  that  existing  cable-television  net¬ 
work,”  Ritchie  said. 

In  addition  to  continued  service  to 
its  320,000  TV  programming  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  the  proposed  network  for  man¬ 
ufacturers,  other  types  of  applications 
could  include  alternate-access  local 
telephone  service,  she  said. 

She  explained  that  besides  the  huge 
capacity  of  fiber-optic  cables,  network 
availability  is  preserved  by  the  new  ser¬ 
vices’  digital  format,  which,  unlike  the 
analog  signals  of  current  cable  or  broad¬ 
cast  television,  takes  up  less  channel 
space. 


Time  Warner  to 
offer  on-demand 
TV  news 

THE  INTERACTIVE-TV  SERVICE 
that  Time  Warner  Inc.  is  scheduled  to 
launch  in  Orlando  in  the  spring  will 
carry  interactive  news-on-demand  ca¬ 
pability,  the  company  said. 

Drawing  on  the  resources  of  the 
company’s  weekly  news  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  subsidiary  and  its  all-news  New 
York  cable  channel,  the  interactive  ca¬ 
ble  system  will  allow  viewers  to  call  up 
newscasts  at  the  time  and  in  the  cover¬ 
age  categories  and  story  sequences  that 
they  choose. 

Walter  Isaacson  will  leave  his  post  as 
Time  magazine  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  become  president  of  the  interac¬ 
tive  news  service.  Paul  Sagan,  who  will 
remain  New  York  1  news  and  program¬ 
ming  vice  president,  will  be  the  new 
service’s  managing  editor. 

Detroit  Free  Press 
on  CompuServe 

KNIGHT-RIDDER’S  DETROIT  FREE 
Press  will  be  accessible  on  CompuServe 
early  next  year,  allowing  electronic  in¬ 
teraction  among  staff  and  readers. 

The  on-line  service  available  to  users 
of  modem-equipped  personal  comput¬ 
ers  can  supply  more  detail  and  later- 
breaking  news  than  can  be  printed  in 
the  550,000-circulation  daily.  Com¬ 
puServe’s  Detroit  Free  Press  Forum  will 
include  a  message  area,  library  and  live 
conferencing.  Message  area  and  library 
sections  will  contain  news  articles  in 
various  categories,  background  informa¬ 
tion  and  digitized  photos  that  can  be 
viewed  on  line  or  downloaded  for  later 
viewing. 

NNA  to  help 
members  apply 
for  Nil  numbers 

THE  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  outlined  a  strategy  to  help 
members  apply  for  Nil  numbers. 

To  help  publishers  apply  for  the  num¬ 
bers,  NNA  is  offering  a  model  applica¬ 
tion  letter  to  the  regional  Bell  operating 


companies  as  well  as  helping  prepare 
applications  to  state  public  utilities 
commissions  if  the  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  refuse  the  request. 

The  NNA  also  is  helping  with  a  legal 
referral  system  and  is  urging  local  as¬ 
signments  of  the  maximum  number  of 
Nil  numbers. 

Testimony  on  line 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY 
magazine’s  Washington  Alert  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  offer  congressional  testimony, 
member  statements  and  witness  lists 
from  committee  and  subcommittee 
hearings. 

The  information  w’ill  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Document  Clearing  House 
and  is  expected  to  be  available  to 
Washington  Alert  subscribers  in  early 

1994. 

‘Dilbert’  debuts 
on  the  Internet 

“DILBERT,”  A  SYNDICATED  comic 
creation  of  Scott  Adams,  now  is  carried 
in  ClariNews,  an  electronic  newspaper 
on  the  Internet. 

“Dilbert”  is  delivered  to  ClariNews 
subscribers  using  a  Multipurpose  Inter¬ 
net  Mail  Extensions  specification  for 
distribution  of  multimedia  files  to  dif¬ 
ferent  computer  systems.  The  “easily  ac¬ 
cessible  format  to  exchange  non-textu- 
al  information”  eventually  will  allow 
ClariNews  “to  provide  a  wider  variety 
of  multimedia  products  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,”  publisher  Brad  Templeton 
said. 

The  computer  geek  with  the  trouble¬ 
some  necktie  and  his  canine  compan¬ 
ion  have  found  an  appropriate  on-line 
home,  where  they  join  the  paper’s 
world,  national,  sports  and  financial 
news  and  updates,  stock  quotes,  weath¬ 
er  reports,  syndicated  columnists  and 
Newsbytes  daily  computer  industry 
magazine. 

The  four-year-old  newspaper  on  the 
world -spanning  Internet  is  published  by 
Templeton’s  company,  ClariNet  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  San  Jose.  (E&P, 
Oct.  9,  p.  26). 

Adams  received  more  than  4,000 
messages  from  fans  when  he  put  his  In¬ 
ternet  e-mail  address  into  one  of  his 
United  Feature  Syndicate  strips  earlier 
this  year. 
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Opinion  piece 
upsets  students; 
paper  gets  trashed 

Satire  written  by  Asian^ American  woman 
angers  Asian- American  men,  who  discard 
hundreds  of  copies  of  the  campus  ethnic  newspaper 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  CAMPUS  ASIAN-AMERICAN 
newspaper’s  intended  satire  of  Asian 
males  backfired  when  enraged  students 
reportedly  trashed  hundreds  of  copies. 

An  official  of  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  San  Diego,  said  an  investiga¬ 
tion  that  could  lead  to  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tion  was  under  way  in  connection  with 
the  recent  incident,  the  latest  in  a  rash 
of  such  actions  on  U.S.  college  cam¬ 
puses. 

The  opinion  piece,  written  by  an 
Asian-American  student,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  campus  publication.  Mo¬ 
mentum,  a  tri-quarterly  tabloid  direct¬ 


ed  primarily  at  Asian-Pacific  Islander 
students  on  campus. 

Headlined  “A  Little  ‘Mail,’  ”  the  ar¬ 
ticle  in  part  said,  “Asian-American 
males  are  extremely  short  ....  No 
wonder  Asian-American  men  exempli¬ 
fy  the  ideal  women  as  petite,  thin  and 
delicate.  Doing  so  probably  makes 
them  feel  more  masculine,  much  like  a 
Chihuahua  would  seem  when  standing 
next  to  a  baby  chick. 

“As  for  physical  build?  Practically 
non-existent.  It’s  safe  to  say  that  most 
Asian  men  are  skinny  to  the  point  of 
scrawniness  ...  he  probably  has  a 
small  penis.  And  doesn’t  that  just  say  it 
all? 


“With  such  short  stature  and  sub¬ 
standard  builds,  would  you  expect 
Asian-American  males  to  be  athletic? 
Besides  karate  and  kung  fu,  forget  it.” 

The  writer.  Ivy  Lee,  then  went  on  to 
describe  Asians  as  having  superiority 
in  computer  science  or  pre-med  class¬ 
es. 

“When  it  comes  to  these  subjects, 
where  can  you  go  if  you  don’t  seek  the 
help  of  an  Asian  man?”  she  wrote. 

The  article  was  accompanied  by  a 
cartoon  showing  muscular,  hairy  mas¬ 
culine  legs  in  Nike  high-tops  with  a 
chicken  peeking  behind  the  figure. 

Momentum  editor  in  chief  Joanne 
Tashiro  said  2,000  copies  of  the  issue 


were  stolen  within  an  hour  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  various  campus  sites.  She  said 
she  saw  two  Asian-American  males  re¬ 
move  about  100  copies  from  a  rack  and 
toss  them  into  a  dumpster. 

“They  said  they  had  every  right  to 
take  the  papers  since  they  were  free,” 
Tashiro  added. 

David  Lee,  a  senior  and  co-founder 
of  Momentum,  said  he  had  removed 
some  copies  of  the  tabloid  because  he 
and  other  Asian-American  students 
were  “pissed  off”  by  the  piece. 

“We  put  trash  where  it  belongs,”  he 
added. 

The  Korean-American  student  dis¬ 
puted  Tashiro’s  figure  of  2,000  papers 


dumped,  saying  it  would  be  impossible 
to  dispose  of  that  many  in  two  hours. 

However,  he  noted  that  when  a  bun¬ 
dle  of  papers  arrived  at  his  office  in  the 
school’s  affirmative-action  section,  in¬ 
stead  of  distributing  them,  he  put  them 
in  the  hallway  where  they  were  picked 
up  by  a  custodian. 

David  Lee  said  Ivy  Lee’s  attempt  at 
satire  failed. 

“It  was  unclear  what  she  was  trying 
to  say,  but  it  made  us  look  foolish.  It 
was  the  worst  kind  of  stereotyping. 
The  paper  has  no  substance.  She 
[Tashiro]  will  print  anything  without 
editing.  I  believe  in  a  free  press,  but 
there  has  to  be  responsibility.  Momen¬ 
tum  has  become  a  one-woman  ram¬ 
page.” 

David  Lee  was  quoted  in  the  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune  as  saying,  “I  felt 
like  someone  had  slapped  me  across 
the  face.  People  were  outraged.  It  [re¬ 
moving  the  papers]  was  immediate  ac¬ 
tion,  tangible  and  fairly  gratifying. 
Throwing  things  away  makes  a  power¬ 
ful  statement.  Burning  it  might  have 
been  better  if  we’d  wanted  to  make  a 
much  stronger  statement.  The  article 
made  Asian  males  the  lowest  of  men.” 

The  editors  of  Momentum,  which  is 
funded  by  student  fees,  have  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  university’s  Judicial 
Affairs  Office,  which  is  investigating 
the  charge. 

Nicholas  Aguilar,  a  lawyer  who  di¬ 
rects  that  office,  declined  to  discuss 
the  complaint. 

Tashiro,  an  ethnic  studies  major, 
said  the  Momentum  staff,  which  in¬ 
cludes  whites  and  blacks,  was  unani¬ 
mous  in  agreeing  to  publish  Ivy  Lee’s 
article. 

“Personally,  I  have  no  regrets,”  she 
said.  “The  overriding  issue  here  is  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  It  is  our  obligation  as 
a  newspaper  to  reflect  the  diverse 
views  and  opinions  of  our  writers  and 
readers  whether  they  are  positive,  neg¬ 
ative  or  controversial.” 

Tashiro  said  the  paper  demands  an 
apology,  monetary  compensation  and 
disciplinary  action  against  those  who 
trashed  the  paper. 

Ivy  Lee,  who  described  herself  as  a 
Taiwanese-American,  said  her  inten¬ 
tion  in  writing  the  piece  was  to  show 
that  “humor  is  another  way  of  looking” 
at  the  stereotyping  of  Asians. 

“The  whole  idea  was  to  let  those 
who  stereotype  us  see  how  ridiculous 


“Throwing  things  away  makes  a  powerful 
statement.  Burning  it  might  have  been  better  if 
weM  wanted  to  make  a  much  stronger  statement.” 
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and  silly  they  sound,”  she  explained. 

But  she  conceded  that  the  idea  did 
not  go  over  well  with  some  Asian- 
Americans,  who  accused  her  of  a  “sell¬ 
out.” 

Jon  Funabiki,  director  of  the  Center 
for  Integration  and  Improvement  of 
Journalism  at  San  Francisco  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  publishes  an  annual  re¬ 
port  on  Asian  stereotyping  in  the  me¬ 
dia,  said  he  could  not  condone  vandal¬ 
izing  newspapers. 

But  he  added,  “The  [San  Diego]  in¬ 
cident  illustrates  the  volatility  of  satire. 
It  can  work,  and  it  also  can  blow  up  in 
your  face.  It’s  always  hard  to  say  how 
students  will  react  to  an  unsophisticat¬ 
ed  attempt  at  satire. 

“1  see  Lee’s  point.  She  was  apparent¬ 
ly  trying  to  dismantle  stereotyping  by 
employing  it.  It’s  unfortunate  that  as  a 
society,  we  have  not  learned  to  talk  to 
each  other  about  racial  stereotyping.” 

Still,  Funabiki  said,  whatever  the 
objection  to  the  article,  stealing  or 
trashing  papers  was  not  the  way  to  deal 
with  it. 

MomentuTTi  received  support  from 
the  mainstream  campus  newspaper,  the 
UCSD  Guardian,  which  wrote  an  edi¬ 
torial  headed  “Swiping  Papers  Was  a 
First  Amendment  Blunder.” 

“Apparently,  a  few  UCSD  students 
need  a  refresher  course  on  freedom  of 
speech,”  the  editorial  said.  “Whether 
or  not  the  issue  was  disagreeable  is  not 
the  point  ....  The  fact  is,  taking 
copies  of  a  publication,  even  a  free 
publication,  and  destroying  them  is 
legally  theft ....  There  are  many  ways 
to  respond  to  articles  without  blatant 
censorship.” 

Guardian  advertising  manager  Mi¬ 
chael  Foulks  said  the  Momentum  affair 
was  not  the  first  time  that  newspaper 
content  aroused  ire  on  campus. 

In  April,  a  Guardian  issue  with  an 
advertising  insert  paid  for  by  anti-abor¬ 
tion  advocates  similarly  was  looted,  he 
said. 

“Some  students  came  to  my  office 
and  dumped  the  papers  on  my  desk,” 
Foulks  said.  “1  thought  it  was  a  great 
opportunity  to  open  a  dialogue  and  we 
did.  They  were  very  intelligent  people 
but  disconnected  from  a  philosophy  of 
a  free  press.” 

The  student  reaction  at  UCSD 
came  after  a  series  of  similar  episodes 
at  colleges  throughout  the  country. 

In  April,  14,000  copies  of  the  Daily 
Pennsylvanian  —  almost  the  entire 
press  run  —  were  dumped  by  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Pennsylvania  students  in  protest 
of  a  portrayal  of  blacks. 


At  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
also  in  April,  copies  of  a  conservative 
newspaper  were  snatched  from  racks 
by  students  angered  by  a  satirical  dis¬ 
course  on  feminists. 

In  early  November,  copies  of  the 
University  of  Maryland’s  student  daily. 
Diamond  Back,  were  stolen  from  racks 
to  protest  an  alleged  racist  article. 

Similar  vandalism  has  occurred  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  University,  Dartmouth 
College  and  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Madison  among  other  schools. 

Campus  paper  gets 
to  see  records 

THE  CAMPUS  NEWSPAPER  at  the 
University  of  Georgia  has  the  right  to 
see  records  of  student  disciplinary  ac¬ 
tions,  the  state’s  highest  court  has  ruled. 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  Red  and  Black  has  access  to 
the  records  under  the  state’s  Open 
Records  Act. 

The  director  of  a  national  student 
journalism  group  hailed  the  decision. 

“1  think  it’s  going  to  open  doors  on 
other  campuses  around  the  country,” 
said  Mark  Goodman,  executive  director 
of  the  Student  Press  Law  Center  in 
Washington. 

The  decision  came  after  the  court’s 
ruling  in  March  that  the  paper  has  the 
right  to  see  records  of  organizations  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  university’s  Student 
Organization  Court. 

After  that  ruling,  the  Red  and  Black 
asked  to  see  university  judicial  records 
of  a  student  who  had  set  fire  to  the  dor¬ 
mitory  room  door  of  a  homosexual  stu¬ 
dent  in  1990. 

The  student  said  the  court’s  March 
decision  did  not  cover  records  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  only  records  of  organizations. 

A  state  Superior  Court  judge  dis¬ 
missed  the  case  after  reviewing  the 
records. 

The  state  Supreme  Court  upheld 
that  ruling.  —  AP 

J'school  gets 
independent  status 

THE  LOUISIANA  STATE  University 
Board  of  Supervisors  has  granted  the 
Manship  School  of  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  independent  status,  in  effect  disas¬ 
sociating  the  school  from  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  upgrading  direc¬ 
tor  Jack  Hamilton’s  status  to  dean. 


Apple,  journalism 
professor  work  on 
Newton  newspaper 

NEWSPAPERS  ON  NEWTON  is  the 
work  undertaken  by  Wayne  Danielson, 
journalism  professor  and  former  dean  of 
the  College  of  Communication  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  hand-held  computer  and 
communications  device  as  a  platform 
for  personalized  electronic  newspapers 
is  being  funded  by  Apple  Computer 
Inc.,  maker  of  the  Newton. 

Danielson  will  head  a  yearlong  re¬ 
search  program  that  will  create  hard¬ 
ware  and  software,  train  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  and  staff,  and  gain  access  to  news 
databases.  The  objective  is  to  allow  a 
Newton  user  to  specify  available  read¬ 
ing  time  and  a  proportion  of  news 
wanted  in  sports,  business,  politics  and 
other  categories.  Reading  a  broadcast 
file  of  up-to-the-minute  reports,  the 
computer  then  would  prepare  an  edi¬ 
tion  with  the  most  space  devoted  to  the 
most  important  news  in  each  category. 

If  not  the  newspaper  of  the  future,  “it 
should  be  a  good  prototype,”  Danielson 
said. 

Danielson  teaches  undergraduate 
writing  and  editing  classes  and  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  in  computers  and  analysis  of 
text. 

In  the  meantime,  Apple  has  launch¬ 
ed  a  TV-CD  Mac.  The  product  joins  a 
Macintosh  and  some  applications  soft¬ 
ware  with  a  television  and  compact  disc 
player. 

Northwestern 
gets  $25  million 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 
will  receive  a  $25  million  unrestricted 
gift  from  the  Annenberg  Foundation. 

Northwestern,  located  in  Evanston, 
Ill.,  and  Chicago,  has  been  affiliated 
with  the  Annenberg  Washington  Pro¬ 
gram,  which  studies  the  impact  of  com¬ 
munications  technologies,  since  1987. 

Student  pages 
in  Spanish 

NEW  YORK  NEWSDAY  published 
both  English-  and  Spanish-language 
versions  of  its  Student  Briefing  Pages 
and  a  two-part  series  on  the  history  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  coincide  with  the  recent 
plebiscite  in  the  Caribbean  island. 
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Geoffrey  Meser,  publisher  of  the 
Journal  Register  Co.’s  Record  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Register  Citi¬ 
zen,  Torrington,  Conn.,  acquired  by 
Journal  Register  Oct.  15. 

Alan  Leslie,  publisher  of  the 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  Phoenix,  was  named 
to  succeed  Moser  at  the  Record  News¬ 
paper  Group. 

Nancy  Cawley,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Record,  Coatesville, 
was  promoted  to  publisher  in  Phoe¬ 
nixville. 

Sieve  Breek,  executive  business  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C.,  has 
been  named  day  news  editor. 

Claudia  Baby,  assistant  business 
editor,  was  appointed  executive  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 

Paul  Osmundsen,  who  joined  the 
State  in  1988  when  it  merged  with  the 
Columbia  Record,  becomes  assistant 
news  editor. 

Pal  Blanchal,  who  joined  the  pa¬ 
per  in  1989  from  the  Bradenton  (Fla.) 
Herald,  where  he  was  city  editor,  was 
named  night  news  editor. 

Douglas  Parduo,  senior  story  edi¬ 
tor  and  special  projects  reporter  at  the 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  &  World  News, 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  State’s  new 
investigative  team. 

Korry  Kolly  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
was  elected  president  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Media  Credit  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  group’s  meeting  in 
Asheville,  N.C. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Kim 
Wallor,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  — 
first  vice  president;  Jamos  Lopporl, 
Chicago  Sun'Times  —  second  vice 
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president;  and  Mary  Singer,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  —  secretary-treasurer. 

Renee  Lelh,  political  editor  at  the 
Boston  Globe,  has  been  appointed 
deputy  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

Reberl  Turner,  a  political  colum¬ 
nist  since  1979,  was  named  political  ed¬ 
itor. 

Peler  Cesla,  head  of  the  Harvard 
University  news  office,  has  been 
named  to  lead  a  project  converting 
Harvard  magazine  material  for  use  in 
radio  broadcasts. 

Previously,  he  worked  at  United 
Press  International. 

Byren  Campbell,  a  retired  newspa¬ 
per  publisher,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  George  W. 
Prescott  Publishing  Co.,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy, 
Mass.,  and  Memorial  Press  Group. 

Previously,  he  was  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Record,  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.J.,  and  publisher  of  the  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale  News  and  Sun-Sentinel  and  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News. 

Dan  Suwull,  an  Associated  Press  re¬ 
porter  who  has  covered  Florida  and  the 
Caribbean  for  more  than  a  decade,  has 
been  named  AP  Southeast  regional  re¬ 
porter.  He  will  be  based  in  Atlanta. 

Jamas  Angull,  an  AP  newsman  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  was  appointed  corre¬ 
spondent  in  charge  of  the  bureau. 

Nick  Geranles,  AP  correspondent 
in  Yakima,  Wash.,  was  named  corre¬ 
spondent  in  charge  of  the  Sacramento 
bureau. 

John  Dowling,  news  editor  in  the 
Minneapolis  bureau,  was  appointed 


news  editor  in  Chicago. 

Donna  Cassala,  defense  and  for¬ 
eign  affairs  reporter,  was  named  a  news 
editor  in  Washington. 

Anno  Gorlllx,  an  audit  manager  with 
Ernst  &  Young,  an  accounting  firm, 
has  been  appointed  comptroller  of  the 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News. 

Jamos  Sobiloff,  previously  a  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  at  Good- 
news  Publications  and  classified  sales 
development  manager  at  the  Patriot 
Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.,  was  named  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  at  the  Her¬ 
ald  News. 

Palrick  Swoonoy,  corporate  cir¬ 
culation  director  at  American  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  West  Frankfort,  Ill.,  becomes 
circulation  director  at  the  Herald 
News. 

Kaihryn  Thornlon,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  Village  Voice, 
New  York,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
new  position  of  vice  president  of  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  marketing. 

Ann  Mario  Collins,  classified  dis¬ 
play  sales  manager,  was  named  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 

Carol  Hladun,  retail  advertising 
manager  at  the  Home  News  Publishing 
Co.,  East  Brunswick,  N.J.,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  national/entertainment  advertising 
manager. 

Ava  Soavo,  circulation  director  at 
the  Voice,  was  promoted  to  the  new 
position  of  general  manager. 

Jowa  Coffoy,  circulation  director 
at  Magazine  Week,  succeeds  Seave  as 
circulation  director. 

Alborl  HunI,  executive  Washington 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has 
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been  elected  president  of  the  Dow 
Jones  Newspaper  Fund. 

He  succeeds  Laurence  O'Den* 
nell,  who  will  remain  on  the  board  of 
directors. 

C.  Mergan  Miller,  classified  adver' 
rising  manager  at  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  NewS'Journal,  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager  at  the 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette,  Little 
Rock. 

Jeseph  Geshwiler,  an  editorial 
writer  at  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  will 
become  president  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Jan.  1. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  were  Tommy 
Denton,  senior  editorial  writer  and 
columnist.  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
—  president'dect;  Rona  Pederson, 
vice  president/editor  of  the  editorial 
page,  Dallas  Morning  News  —  treasur¬ 
er;  and  Sue  Ryon,  assistant  editorial 
page  editor,  Milwaukee  Journal  —  sec¬ 
retary. 

S.  Irene  VIrblla,  a  contributing  ed¬ 
itor  and  columnist  at  San  Francisco 
Focus  magazine  and  a  regular  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  Wine  Spectator,  has  been 
named  restaurant  critic  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

Michelle  Williams,  an  assistant 
View  editor,  was  appointed  deputy 
View  editor  at  the  Times. 

Heather  Faust,  Chicago  advertising 
sales  manager  at  Parade  magazine,  has 
been  named  Midwest  advertising  sales 
manager,  effective  Dec.  30. 

She  succeeds  James  Urice,  who  is 
retiring  as  vice  president  and  Midwest 
manager  after  14  years  at  Parade. 

Judith  Ferring,  marketing  research 
editor  at  the  American  Banker,  New 
York,  has  been  named  business  editor 


at  the  Daily  Record,  Parsippany,  N.J. 

Kevin  Donahue,  assistant  sports 
editor  at  the  Lewiston,  Maine,  Sun- 
Journal,  was  appointed  sports  editor  at 
the  Daily  Record. 

Chris  Shaw,  a  sportswriter  at  the 
paper,  was  promoted  to  assistant  sports 
editor. 

Mike  Battagllne,  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  joins 
the  Daily  Record  as  a  sportswriter. 

Mike  Tschappal,  sports  editor, 
moves  to  the  news  staff  as  a  writer. 

John  Schidlevsky,  coordinator  of 
journalism  programs  at  the  East-West 
Center  in  Honolulu,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  the  new  Freedom  Forum 
Asian  Center. 

The  center  will  open  in  Hong  Kong 
Jan.  17. 

Previously,  Schidlovsky  was  a  foreign 
correspondent  at  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Anthony  TIerno,  vice  president  of 
operations  at  MediaNews  Group, 
Houston,  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  chief  operating 
officer. 

E.  Michael  Fluker,  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer,  was  named 
senior  vice  president  of  administration. 

Jeseph  Ledevic  IV,  vice  president 
and  treasurer  at  MediaNews,  becomes 
executive  vice  president  and  chief  fi¬ 
nancial  officer. 

J.  Allan  Meath,  president  of  the 
company’s  Alameda  Newspaper  Group, 
Hayward,  Calif.,  was  appointed  senior 
vice  president  of  operations  at  Medi¬ 
aNews. 

Peter  Bernhard,  publisher  of  the 
company’s  Potomac  News,  Wood- 
bridge,  Va.,  replaces  Meath  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  ANG. 

William  German,  executive  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has 
been  named  editor. 


Matthew  Wllsen,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  was  appointed  executive  editor. 

Daniel  Resenhelm,  city  editor, 
becomes  managing  editor. 

Themes  Benet,  chief  editorial 
writer,  was  named  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor. 

Marianne  Chin,  assistant  nation¬ 
al  editor,  was  appointed  director  of  ed¬ 
itorial  hiring  and  development. 

Edwin  Parker,  circulation  director  at 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
circulation. 
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Newspapers  must 
be  carefm  when 
changing  ad  rates 

Hartford  Courant  is  ordered  to  pay  $214,266 
to  1 4  car  dealers  after  failing  to  notify  them 
of  less  expensive  option  that  became  available 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

NEWSPAPERS  THAT  CHANGE 
their  advertising  rates  beware:  those 
changes  need  to  be  communicated  to 
advertisers. 

That’s  the  message  that  a  jury  sent 
to  the  Hartford  Courant. 

The  Courant,  Connecticut’s  largest 
daily,  was  ordered  to  pay  $214,266  to  14 
car  dealers  in  the  Hartford  area  after  a 
jury  found  that  the  newspaper  acted 
improperly  in  1991  by  failing  to  notify 
the  dealers  that  a  less  expensive  adver¬ 
tising  option  was  available. 

Courant  spokesman  Dennis  Schain 
indicated  that  the  newspaper  will  ap¬ 


peal  the  jury’s  decision  and  “feels 
strongly  that  we  did  not  do  anything 
immoral,  unethical  or  improper.  On 
appeal,  we  will  win.” 

For  years,  area  car  dealers  had  pur¬ 
chased  advertising  space  under  a  bulk- 
rate  contract,  which  said  that  if  dealers 
agreed  to  buy  a  certain  number  of 
lines,  they  would  qualify  for  a  certain 
rate  per  line. 

Then  “changes  were  made  on  the 
rate  card  that  made  the  consecutive- 
contract  rate  more  attractive  by  20% 
to  22%  than  the  bulk  rate  at  the  level 
my  clients  were  advertising,”  said  Peter 
Appelton,  the  car  dealers’  attorney. 


“The  dealers  asked  the  reps  if  there 
was  any  way  to  do  better  on  the  rate,” 
said  Appelton,  adding  that  the  reps  re¬ 
sponded  that  “based  on  what  they 
knew,  the  only  way  to  get  a  better  rate 
was  to  buy  more  lines”  under  the  bulk- 
rate  contract. 

“The  changes  on  the  rate  card  were 
not  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
dealers  so  they  again  believed  that  the 
bulk  rate  was  the  best  way  to  go,”  he 
said. 

Only  when  the  dealers  began  look¬ 
ing  for  other  places  to  advertise,  such 
as  in  the  AutoGuide,  Appelton  said, 
did  they  learn  that  had  they  advertised 
at  the  consecutive-contract  rate  listed 


$240,000. 

“[The  dealers]  weren’t  told  that  until 
they  were  about  to  leave  [for  an  alter¬ 
native  ad  source],”  he  said. 

Schain  said  the  sales  reps  were  “un¬ 
aware”  that  the  consecutive-contract 
category  had  been  expanded,  making 
it  in  some  cases  more  attractive  to  car 
dealers. 

He  added,  “The  Courant  prides  it¬ 
self  on  conducting  its  business  in  an 
ethical  and  moral  manner.” 

While  the  judge  threw  out  a  charge 
of  fraud,  the  jury  found  that  the  Cour¬ 
ant  was  negligent  and  had  violated  un¬ 


fair  trade  practices  law. 

The  jury  found  that  the  Courant  was 
90%  responsible  for  failing  to  notify 
the  car  dealers  of  the  change  in  rates 
and  the  dealers  were  10%  responsible 
for  not  finding  out. 

That  finding  reduced  the  award  by 

10%. 

Interactive 
recruitment  ad 
service  offered 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  will  offer  a 
new  interactive  recruitment  advertising 
and  resume  system  for  employers  and 
job  candidates. 

The  system,  called  New  York  Times 
FasTrak,  was  developed  by  Information 
Kinetics  Inc.  of  Chicago. 

FasTrak  allows  job  seekers  to  register 
their  resumes  in  a  database,  either  by 
filling  out  a  form  published  in  the  pa¬ 
per,  entering  resume  information  via  a 
computer  or  sending  a  copy  of  their  re¬ 
sume. 

The  information  is  entered  into  the 
Times’  database,  and  job  seekers  will  be 
able  to  respond  to  positions  via  a  push¬ 
button  phone  that  will  cause  their  re¬ 
sumes  to  be  sent  electronically. 

FasTrak  advertisers  are  supplied  with 
a  diskette  containing  the  resumes  of  all 
those  who  have  responded  to  their  ad. 
The  fee  is  $40  for  readers  to  enroll  in 
Fastrak  for  six  months.  Fastrak  advertis¬ 
ers  will  pay  a  premium  to  make  their  re¬ 
cruitment  ads  interactive. 

NAA  distributes 
GED  ads 
to  newspapers 

IN  COOPERATION  WITH  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System,  KET:  The  Ken¬ 
tucky  Network  and  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald-Leader,  the  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America  Foundation  is  distrib¬ 
uting  seven  newspaper  ads  focusing  on 
the  GED,  or  high  school  equivalency 
degree. 

Each  ad  features  a  story  about  a  per¬ 
son  who  received  a  GED  and  then 
achieved  success  in  business,  govern¬ 
ment  or  higher  education. 

The  advertising  project  was  inspired 
by  the  PBS  series  GED  on  TV. 


Courant  spokesman  Dennis  Schain  indicated  that 
the  newspaper  will  appeal  the  jury’s  decision  and 
“feels  strongly  that  we  did  not  do  anything 
immoral)  unethical  or  improper.” 


on  the  rate  card,  they  could  have  saved 
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Illinois  daily 
challenges 
exclusivity  rules 

Daily  Herald  of  Arlington  Heights  seeks  to  have 
court  overturn  the  traditional  rights  of  newspapers 
to  exclusively  carry  certain  syndicated  features 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  DAILY  HERALD,  Arlington 
Heights,  Ill.,  is  challenging  the  tradi¬ 
tional  exclusivity  rules  for  syndicated 
features  in  a  wide-ranging  lawsuit  filed 
Dec.  13  against  Chicago’s  two  major 
dailies  and  eight  of  the  nation’s  biggest 
syndicated  services. 

In  the  lawsuit  filed  in  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Chicago,  the  Daily  Herald 
contends  that  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Chicago  Tribune  have  been  able  to 
use  exclusive  licensing  agreements  to 
lock  up  the  most  popular  syndicated 
comics,  features  and  supplemental 
news  services  —  effectively  stunting 
the  Daily  Herald’s  growth  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  market. 

In  addition  to  the  Sun-Times  and 
Tribune,  the  lawsuit  names  the  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales  Corp., 
Los  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post 
News  Service,  Tribune  Media  Services, 
Creators  Syndicate,  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Times  Mirror  Co.,  United  Me¬ 
dia  and  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

The  lawsuit  explicitly  challenges  the 
“20%  rule”  that  has  guided  territorial 
exclusivity  provisions  in  syndicate 
agreements  since  1975.  In  the  1975  set¬ 
tlement  between  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Boston  Globe,  the  Globe 
was  prohibited  from  enforcing  exclusiv¬ 
ity  in  any  county  in  which  its  circula¬ 
tion  was  less  than  20%  of  households 
or  less  than  5,000  copies. 

Since  then,  the  Daily  Herald  says  in 
its  lawsuit,  big-city  newspapers  and 
major  syndicates  have  used  the  Globe 
consent  decree  wrongly  “as  an  excuse 
for  their  anti-competitive  exclusive  li¬ 
censes.” 


The  lawsuit  says  that  when  the  court 
approved  the  settlement.  Judge  Ed¬ 
mund  Palmier!  said,  “This  judgment 
establishes  no  nationwide  procustean 
formula  ....  This  formula  is  not  in¬ 
tended  as  a  yardstick  by  which  syndi¬ 
cates  may  measure  their  contracts  with 
other  newspapers.” 

“Therefore,”  the  Daily  Herald  law¬ 
suit  says,  “the  Boston  Globe  consent 
decree,  a  settlement  approved  by  the 
court  as  a  pro-competitive  step  in  one 
market  to  reduce  the  extent  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  licenses  over  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures,  with  no  intended  impact  on  any 
other  newspaper  market,  has  been  used 
perversely  as  a  rationale  for  maintain¬ 


ing  broad,  anti-competitive  exclusives 
in  the  Chicago  area  market.” 

With  a  daily  circulation  of  121,091, 
the  Daily  Herald  acknowledges  that  its 
7%  share  of  the  Chicago  newspaper 
market  is  dwarfed  by  the  690,842-cir¬ 
culation  Tribune,  with  about  42%  of 
market  share,  and  the  535,793-circula¬ 
tion  Sun-Times,  with  about  30%  of  the 
market. 

“The  Daily  Herald  plans  to  extend 
its  circulation  area  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  Chicago  suburban  area,  but  the 
[Chicago  dailies’]  exclusive  licenses 
challenged  by  this  complaint  impede 
and  restrain  its  ability  to  do  so,”  the 
lawsuit  says. 

The  Daily  Herald  is  not  offered  ex¬ 


clusives  by  the  syndicates  and  the  two 
metro  papers  refuse  to  waive  the  provi¬ 
sions,  the  newspaper  says  in  the  law¬ 
suit. 

However,  the  lawsuit  contends,  the 
Chicago  papers  have  waived  exclusivi¬ 
ty  for  suburban  newspapers  that  com¬ 
pete  directly  with  the  Daily  Herald. 

“For  instance,”  the  lawsuit  says,  “the 
Sun-Times  has  not  prevented  the 
Northwest  Herald,  a  daily  newspaper  in 
Crystal  Lake,  Illinois,  from  using  the 
LAT-WPNS  and  the  Aurora  Beacon- 
News  and  the  Waukegan  News-Sun 
use  the  NYTNS  despite  the  Tribune’s 
exclusive  license  that  prevents  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Herald  from  using  it. 

“As  a  result,  the  Daily  Herald  unfair¬ 
ly  faces  competition  not  only  from  the 
Tribune  and  the  Sun-Times  but  also 
from  the  suburban  dailies  that  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  at  least  some  of  the  syndicated 
material  that  the  Daily  Herald  seeks 
but  has  been  denied,”  the  lawsuit  says. 

Daily  Herald  president  Daniel  Bau¬ 
mann  said  the  family-owned  paper  is 
in  an  “extremely  unfair  situation.” 

“Now  we  are  asking  the  U.S.  District 
Court  to  level  the  playing  field  by  or¬ 
dering  the  newspapers  and  syndicators 
to  give  fair  access  to  the  Daily  Herald,” 
Baumann  said. 

Specifically,  the  Daily  Herald  wants 
the  court  to  declare  illegal  the  Tribune 
and  Sun-Times’  exclusivity  rights  to  the 


NYTNS;  New  York  Times  Graphics 
Service;  LAT-WPNS;  the  Paul  Green¬ 
berg,  Mike  Downey,  Dave  Barry  and 
Dear  Abby  columns;  and  the  “Pea¬ 
nuts,”  “Doonesbury,”  “Cathy,”  “Blond- 
ie,”  “Calvin  &  Hobbes,”  “Hagar  the 
Horrible,”  “B.C.,”  “Garfield,”  “Wizard 
of  Id”  and  “Crock”  comics. 

Exclusive  licensing  arrangements  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  syndicates  have 
been  challenged  in  the  past.  The  Daily 
Herald  lawsuit  most  resembles  two  law¬ 
suits  filed  by  competitors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

In  1985,  the  Oakland  Tribune  ac¬ 
cused  the  Chronicle  of  unfairly  monop- 


The  lawsuit  explicitly  challenges  the  “20%  rule” 
that  has  guided  territorial  exclusivity  provisions  in 
syndicate  agreements  since  1975. 
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Legal  Briefs 


Fired  employee  gets 
prison  in  ‘tampering’ 

KATHERINE  “KITTY”  WUERL,  who 
faked  a  Pepsi  soda  tampering  incident 
in  an  employee  lounge  at  Journal/Sen- 
tinel  Inc.  in  Milwaukee,  was  sentenced 
to  a  year  and  a  day  in  prison  for  her 
false  claim. 

Wuerl  was  a  Journal/Sentinel  tele¬ 
marketer  June  16  when  she  claimed  to 
have  found  an  insulin  syringe  in  a  newly 
opened  can  of  Pepsi  soda  (E6fP,  July  3, 
p.  12).  The  claim  came  amid  a  nation¬ 
wide  Pepsi  tampering  scare,  and  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  played  the  “discov¬ 
ery”  big. 

Wuerl  wrote  a  front-page  first-person 
account  of  the  incident.  An  accompa¬ 
nying  story  said  a  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
reporter  was  a  “witness”  to  the  syringe 
discovery. 

Questions  about  the  “tampering” 
arose  quickly,  however. 

For  one  thing,  reporter  James  Causey, 
who  was  in  the  employee  lounge  at  the 
time,  later  clarified  that  he  had  heard 
but  not  seen  Wuerl  open  the  can. 

The  paper  also  learned  that  Wuerl 
had  a  history  of  making  questionable 
personal  injury  claims  —  including  one 
against  the  Journal/Sentinel. 

Wuerl  recanted  and  was  fired. 

In  July,  she  agreed  to  plead  guilty  to 
the  federal  crime  of  making  a  false 
product  tampering  claim. 

At  her  sentencing,  Wuerl  repeated 
her  contention  that  she  made  the  tam¬ 
pering  claim  in  an  effort  to  attract  at¬ 
tention  and  affection.  She  said  she  had 
been  abused  by  her  father  and  an  ex- 
husband. 

In  addition  to  the  prison  term,  U.S. 
District  Judge  Thomas  Curran  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  ordered  Wuerl  to  write  a  letter 
of  apology  to  Pepsico  Inc.  and  pay  the 
company  $5,000  in  restitution. 

Singer  wins 
libel  suit 

BRITISH  POP  STAR  Elton  John  has 
won  $518,000  in  damages  from  a  news¬ 
paper  that  said  he  spit  out  chewed  hors 
d’oeuvres  at  a  party,  calling  it  a  “new 
diet.” 

The  paper  later  apologized  and  said 


the  story  was  untrue. 

“I’m  delighted  about  the  judgment,” 
John  said. 

“It’s  a  very  privileged  and  nice  thing 
to  be  a  journalist,  and  journalists  should 
check  the  facts.” 

The  Sunday  Mirror,  London,  called 
the  judgment  “grossly  excessive”  and 
said  it  would  appeal. 

The  paper  apologized  in  March,  ac¬ 
knowledging  that  the  story  was  not  true 
and  that  John  hadn’t  been  at  the  party. 
Its  lawyer  said  sources  for  the  story  were 
two  uninvited  party  guests  who  had 
drunk  too  much. 

John,  who  has  spoken  about  fighting 
and  winning  a  battle  against  the  eating 
disorder  bulimia,  said  the  story  implied 
that  he  was  a  sham.  —  AP 

Chicago  newsstand 
code  is  declared 
constitutional 

REVERSING  ITS  THREE-JUDGE 
panel,  the  full  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  7th  Circuit  Nov.  24  ruled  that 
Chicago’s  newsstand  ordinance  is  con¬ 
stitutional. 

The  ruling  appears  to  doom  a  popu¬ 
lar  —  and  physically  sprawling  —  news¬ 
stand  on  the  sidewalk  outside  the  land¬ 
mark  city-owned  Cultural  Center 
downtown. 

In  its  9-3  decision,  the  court  said 
Chicago  set  reasonable  standards  in  its 
1991  ordinance  requiring  city  permits 
for  newsstands. 

The  majority’s  view  of  the  ordinance 
was  opposite  that  of  a  three-judge  pan¬ 
el,  which  earlier  this  year  ruled  that 
newsstands  deserve  the  same  First 
Amendment  protection  as  newsracks 
(E&P,  March  6,  p.  21). 

“Contrary  to  [the  plaintiff  Rick] 
Graff’s  contentions  about  speech,  this 
case  involves  a  structure.  Graff  has  no 
First  Amendment  right  to  build  a  struc¬ 
ture  on  public  property,”  Judge  Daniel 
Manion  wrote  in  the  majority  opinion. 

“The  building  of  a  newsstand  is  sim¬ 
ply  not  a  form  of  constitutionally  pro¬ 
tected  expression,”  Manion  added. 

Chicago’s  ordinance  requires  news¬ 
stands  to  meet  various  design  and  size 
standards  and  regulates  items  that  may 
be  sold  at  them. 

The  ordinance  was  challenged  by 


Graff,  owner  of  Rick’s  News,  a  large, 
covered  newsstand  almost  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  comic  books.  Graff  has  battled 
the  city  almost  from  the  time  that  he 
bought  the  70-year-old  newsstand  in 
1984. 

The  city  has  refused  to  issue  a  permit 
for  the  newsstand,  which  is  larger  than 
allowed  by  the  ordinance. 

A  spokesman  for  the  city’s  Law  De¬ 
partment  said  Chicago  has  set  no 
timetable  for  evicting  Graff. 

Graff,  who  may  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  at  the  newsstand. 

No  newspapers  were  involved  in  the 
challenge  to  the  newsstand  law.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years,  Rick’s  News  has  not  carried 
daily  newspapers. 

Russia  sues  to 
keep  papers  shut 

RUSSIA’S  PRESS  MINISTRY  is  suing 
to  close  permanently  some  of  the  hard¬ 
line  newspapers  that  it  suspended  un¬ 
der  emergency  decree  after  political  vi¬ 
olence  in  the  country  this  fall. 

David  Tsabriya,  first  deputy  press  and 
information  minister,  said  his  ministry 
had  filed  lawsuits  to  make  permanent 
closures  of  four  papers,  including  the 
rightist  Den  and  pro-Communist  Sovet- 
skaya  Rossiya. 

President  Boris  Yeltsin’s  government 
shut  down  a  dozen  opposition  papers 
after  many  army  tanks  blasted  the  Rus¬ 
sian  parliament  building  and  flushed 
out  armed  hard-line  resistance  in  early 
October. 

The  violence,  in  which  scores  were 
killed,  ended  a  two-week  siege  that  dat¬ 
ed  from  Yeltsin’s  suspension  of  the  Sovi¬ 
et-era  parliament,  which  had  stymied 
his  reforms. 

The  initial  ban  on  the  newspapers 
was  part  of  a  state  of  emergency  de¬ 
clared  in  Moscow  and  expired  when  the 
state  of  emergency  did  Oct.  18.  Tsabriya 
said  the  government  filed  suit  against 
some  of  the  papers  before  then  to  keep 
them  closed. 

“If  the  court  rules  that  the  newspaper 
Sovetskaya  Rossiya  should  go  on  being 
published  ...  we  will  comply,”  Tsabriya 
said,  adding  that  Russia  was  trying  to 
develop  a  “constructive  opposition 
press.”  —  AP 
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Agreement  reached 
on  newsracks 

A  FLORIDA  JUDGE  who  objected  to 
the  appearance  of  newspaper  racks  in 
front  of  his  courthouse  has  agreed  that 
they  can  remain  if  they  are  moved  25 
feet  down  the  sidewalk. 

Chief  Circuit  Judge  John  Moran,  cit¬ 
ing  aesthetics  and  sidewalk  congestion, 
ordered  the  racks  moved  from  the  front 
of  the  Duval  County  Courthouse  in 
August.  Some  newspapers,  including 
the  Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 
challenged  the  order. 

Both  Moran  and  the  Times-Union 
said  they  regretted  “that  the  issue  has 
been  blown  out  of  proportion.” 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Times- 
Union,  hleu)  York  Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  USA  Today  will  move  their 
racks  about  25  feet  away  from  the  court¬ 
house  entrance,  said  attorney  George 
Gabel,  who  represented  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  papers  agreed  to  encourage 
owners  of  about  20  other  newspaper 
racks  to  move  their  newsracks  also. 

In  exchange,  Moran  is  vacating  his 
order.  —  AP 

Press  winning 
court  rulings 
in  California 

CALIFORNIA  COURTS  RECENTLY 
have  favored  the  press  in  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  information  from  official  sources. 

The  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  is¬ 
sued  a  writ  of  mandate  in  favor  of  the 
Copley-owned  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance, 
ordering  the  Culver  City  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  to  stop  charging  an  “editing  fee” 
of  $49  an  hour  when  releasing  applica¬ 
tions  for  concealed  weapons  permits. 

Court  Commissioner  Bruce  Mitchell 
said  that  although  the  department  must 
delete  any  criminal  history  information 
from  the  documents,  it  cannot  charge 
labor  costs  for  doing  so. 

Editing  costs  are  neither  a  “statutory 
fee”  nor  the  “direct  cost  of  duplication” 
within  the  meaning  of  the  California 
Public  Records  Act,  Mitchell  ruled. 

Earlier,  Riverside  County  Superior 
Court  Judge  Victor  Miceli  directed  a  lo¬ 
cal  school  district  to  release  all  but  the 
final  sentence  in  a  one-page  personnel 
report  about  Superintendent  Don 
Helms. 

The  Riverside  Press-Enterprise  re¬ 
quested  a  copy  of  the  report,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  two  trustees  and  pre¬ 


sented  in  closed  session.  The  report 
dealt  with  allegations  that  Helms  used 
district  maintenance  workers  at  his 
home.  It  also  suggested  that  canceled 
checks  that  he  submitted  to  prove  that 
he  had  paid  the  employees  did  not  sup¬ 
port  that  claim. 

The  board  ignored  the  findings  and 
recommendation,  voting  to  exonerate 
all  involved. 

After  the  Press-Enterprise  asked  for 
the  report,  all  copies  reportedly  were 
shredded.  However,  the  report  was  in 
the  personal  computer  of  one  of  the  in¬ 
vestigating  trustees. 

When  the  paper  sued  for  release,  the 
school  board  argued  that  it  was  exempt 
from  complying  under  the  Public  Rec¬ 
ords  Act  because  a  personnel  record 
was  involved  and  because  the  matter 
was  considered  in  a  closed  session. 

The  Press-Enterprise  later  learned 
that  the  deleted  sentence  was  a  recom¬ 
mendation  for  unspecified  discipline. 

Supreme  Court 
upholds  sealing 
of  records 

THE  US.  SUPREME  Court  has  upheld 
Florida  judges  who  blocked  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  court  records  of  a  charity  leader 
and  a  former  state  official,  each  of 
whom  pleaded  no  contest  to  a  criminal 
charge. 

Two  Florida  newspapers  contended 
that  the  First  Amendment  guarantees 
right  of  access  to  such  documents  un¬ 
less  there’s  a  compelling  reason  to  with¬ 
hold  them.  State  officials  joined  both 
appeals. 

The  court,  without  comment,  reject¬ 
ed  arguments  that  the  judges  acted  im¬ 
properly. 

State  judges  refused  to  grant  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  and  St.  Petersburg  Times  ac¬ 
cess  to  documents  in  six  past  criminal 
cases  involving  John  Lewis  Russell  III,  a 
Tampa  private  investigator  who  led  a 
charity  group  called  the  Bureau  of  Miss¬ 
ing  Children. 

Russell  pleaded  no  contest  to  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  charge  of  carrying  a  con¬ 
cealed  weapon  in  1979.  Records  of  that 
case  were  ordered  sealed  as  were  rec¬ 
ords  of  five  other  Russell  cases  involving 
charges  of  grand  theft,  cocaine  posses¬ 
sion  and  passing  a  bad  check.  At  least 
two  of  those  charges  were  dismissed  be¬ 
fore  the  records  were  ordered  withheld. 

In  the  second  case,  Katie  Tucker,  a 
former  executive  director  of  the  Florida 


Department  of  Revenue,  pleaded  no 
contest  to  a  charge  of  attempted  official 
misconduct,  a  misdemeanor,  in  June 
1991. 

She  had  been  charged  with  using  her 
office  to  investigate  Donald  Resha  Jr.,  a 
union  official  who  ran  against  her  bus- 
band  in  1989  for  the  presidency  of  the 
state  AFL-CIO. 

Resha  sued  Tucker  and  was  awarded 
$396,000  in  damages  for  defamation 
and  invasion  of  privacy.  But  T  icket  won 
a  court  order  that  cktsed  records  in  hei 
criminal  case,  which  Resha  said  be 
needed  to  pursue  allegations  that  Tuck¬ 
er  violated  his  civil  rights. 

A  state  appeals  court  refused  to  order 
the  court  documents  opened,  saying 
Resha  failed  to  prove  that  he  needed 
them. 

In  1990,  a  Florida  appeals  court  ruled 
that  orders  to  seal  court  records  are  en¬ 
titled  to  a  “presumption  of  correcfness” 
and  that  individuals  seeking  access 
must  show  that  opening  the  files  would 
serve  the  public  interest 

Another  state  appeals  court  last  veai 
ruled  that  the  documents  no  lunger  are 
considered  public  records  because  they 
have  been  sealed  and  that  rhev  can  be 
reopened  only  for  a  good  reason. 

-  AP 

Suit  stemming 
from  carrier’s 
death  settled 

THE  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.,  Argus  Lead¬ 
er  has  reached  an  out-of-court  settle¬ 
ment  with  a  man  whose  11-year-old 
daughter  was  murdered  while  delivering 
the  newspaper. 

The  suit  by  Mike  Clarey  said  the 
morning  paper  received  reports  that 
Kelly  van  Engelenhoven,  a  convicted 
sex  offender,  had  harassed  v^ther  carri¬ 
ers  months  before  killing  Clarey’s 
daughter  Katie  in  May  1991. 

The  terms  of  the  settlement  were  not 
disclosed;  the  settlement  did  not  in¬ 
clude  admission  of  negligence  bv  the 
paper. 

Van  Engelenhoven  is  serving  ^  lift 
sentence  in  the  state  peniteirtiary  afte» 
pleading  guilty  to  murder,  kidnapping 
and  rape.  He  abducted  the  girl  while 
she  was  delivering  papers. 

Police  said  they  had  not  notified  the 
newspaper  before' the  girl’s  muider  .rf 
several  reports  that  thev  had  of  news 
paper  employees  or  carrier,  being  ha¬ 
rassed.  —  .AP 
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Flexo  consumables 

Updates  from  plate,  paper  and  ink 
suppliers;  Newspapers  wear  test  hardware 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THOUGH  THERE  CLEARLY  was 
progress  on  all  fronts  since  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Flexo  User  Group  last  met,  one 
question  hung  over  the  fall  meeting  in 
Evansville,  Ind.;  the  outlook  for  plate 
and  cushion  suppliers. 

While  the  newsprint  industry  weath¬ 
ers  continuing  low  demand  and  flexo 
news  ink  suppliers  remain  few,  they  and 
the  even  fewer  makers  of  doctor  blades 
and  anilox  rolls  continue  development 
efforts  with  flexo  users.  But  of  only 
three  remaining  major  flexo  plate  sup¬ 
pliers,  one  is  for  sale  and  another  is  un¬ 
certain  of  further  development. 

Plate  suppliers’  status 

As  part  of  its  Printing  Products  busi¬ 
ness,  W.R.  Grace  &.  Co.’s  Letterflex 
unit  is  up  for  sale,  a  result  of  the  compa¬ 
ny  abandoning  its  recession-resisting 
strategy  of  diversification  to  focus  on 
core  products,  said  Edward  Murphy, 
managing  director,  printing  plates. 


Among  other  things,  the  business  in¬ 
cludes  the  only  U.S.  source  of  flexo 
plate  cushions  —  the  product  line  that 
Grace  acquired  from  Goodyear. 

Murphy  said  Grace’s  retail,  restaurant 
and  commodity  organic  chemicals  busi¬ 
nesses  also  will  be  sold;  organizational¬ 
ly,  Grace  will  be  flattened  as  an  operat¬ 
ing  company  rather  than  a  holding 
company;  and  the  business  sales,  under 
Merrill  Lynch,  will  not  occur  before 
May  and  possibly  not  until  October. 

“A  large  number  of  world-class  oper¬ 
ations,”  most  in  the  graphic  arts  busi¬ 
ness,  are  interested  in  Printing  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Murphy  said.  He  believes  that  Let¬ 


terflex  will  survive  for  many  years  be¬ 
cause  any  buyer  will  have  to  pay  dearly 
for  it. 

To  further  reassure  customers,  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  added  that  because  the  sale  val¬ 
ue  of  Printing  Products  also  lies  in  what 
it  will  offer  in  the  future,  Grace  under¬ 
stands  that  it  is  in  its  best  interest  to 
continue  investing  in  development. 
The  Letterflex  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  budget  was  not  cut,  he  noted. 

That  should  be  good  news  for  the 
Toledo  Blade,  where  there  is  work  to  be 
done  even  though  Grace  has  eased  a 
problem  that  preoccupied  so  many  at 
the  1992  NFUG  meeting. 

Blade  pressroom  superintendent  John 
Buczkowski  said  a  special  Mylar-side-up 
Grace  cushion  has  helped  cure  leading- 
edge  smutting. 

Trouble  is,  the  cushions  come  off  the 
press.  “We’ve  got  84  couples,  and  if 
we’re  going  to  change  every  couple, 
that’s  a  lot  of  work  for  us,”  Buczkowski 
said. 

At  Hercules,  however,  Joseph  Rach 
of  the  Merigraph  division  hedged  on 


the  future.  Though  no  sale  was  men¬ 
tioned,  Rach  said,  “Our  future  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  growth  of  this  market  may 
be  limited”  if  the  trend  toward  support¬ 
ing  a  metal-backed  polymer  plate  forces 
a  change.  He  noted  one  pressmaker’s 
inclination  to  support  such  a  plate  ex¬ 
clusively,  with  customers  mounting  any 
other  on  their  presses  at  their  own  risk. 

A  call  to  retool  for  a  new  plate,  Rach 
said,  would  come  after  several  difficult 
recessionary  years  and  much  develop¬ 
ment  since  Hercules  supplied  plates  for 
the  first  flexo  trials  at  the  Sarasota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  IZ'/z  years  ago. 

Further,  the  22-mil  Merigraph  plates 


are  exposed  through  their  7-mil  poly¬ 
ester  backing.  In  addition  to  safety  and 
cushioning  provided  by  the  base,  Rach 
noted,  the  plates’  capped  imaging  sur¬ 
face  creates  a  vertical  side  wall  for  well- 
defined  dots. 

The  three  principal  makers  of  flexo 
presses  for  the  U.S.  newspaper  market 
deny  any  exclusive  support  for  a  metal- 
backed  plate. 

“Not  us,”  said  Tom  O’Rourke  of 
Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  adding  that 
the  maker  of  the  Goss  Flexoliner  has 
“made  no  such  statement . . .  taken  no 
such  position.” 

“It  is  definitely  not  us,”  said  KBA- 
Motter  Corp.  sales  director  Gary  Owen, 
adding  that  he  believes  that  an  exclu¬ 
sionary  policy  would  be  “foolish.” 

His  company  counts  several  customer 
sites  that  use  Merigraph  plates.  Seeing 
Rach’s  statement  as  a  concern  for  press¬ 
es  designed  for  a  particular  lock-up,  he 
said,  “Lock-up  devices  in  our  plate 
cylinders  .  .  .  can  accommodate  any 
type  of  plate  on  the  market,”  including 
metal-backed  ones. 

Floyd  Jones,  contract  administrator 
at  KBA-Motter,  suggested  that  while  “a 
customer-driven  type  of  investigation” 
of  the  matter  may  be  useful,  KBA-Mot¬ 
ter  prefers  a  marketplace  of  multiple 
suppliers  for  all  press-related  products. 
Citing  NAPP  Systems’  current  domi¬ 
nance  in  plates,  he  said,  “If  anything, 
we’d  like  to  see  another  major  player.” 

More  specifically,  Owen  said  KBA- 
Motter  looks  for  “another  major  player 
that  offers  a  solid-back  plate  technolo¬ 
gy”  because  among  users,  it  “has  be¬ 
come  the  most  widely  accepted.” 

Product  support  manager  Douglas 
Lang  said  MAN  Roland  has  seen  only  a 
slight  trend  toward  a  four-pin,  no-bend 
plate  that  requires  metal  backing.  Not¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  no-bend  plates 
showed  no  register  problems  of  the  sort 
encountered  with  other  plates,  he  said, 
“People  want  to  go  to  that  plate  be¬ 
cause  of  the  simplicity  of  it,  and  the 
register  is  a  little  more  accurate.” 

He  said  MAN  will  offer  any  lock-up 
that  a  customer  requires  and  added  that 
its  plate  cylinder’s  2" -wide  slot  can  ac¬ 
commodate  any  type  of  lock-up. 

NAPP,  which  by  its  count  is  Euro¬ 
pean  newspapers’  principal  flexo  plate 
supplier  and  reportedly  their  major 
maker  of  letterpress  plates  since  BASF 
ceased  manufacturing  them,  will  see  its 
U.S.  customer  base  increase  when  flexo 


The  three  principal  makers  of  flexo  presses  for  the 
U.S.  newspaper  market  deny  any  exclusive  support 
for  a  metahhacked  plate. 
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presses  are  installed  at  three  news¬ 
papers  owned  by  its  parent  company, 
Lee  Enterprises  (E&P,  Dec.  4,  p.  30). 

In  the  absence  of  hoped-for  atten¬ 
dance  by  Italian  flexo  users,  who  were 
attending  the  simultaneous  IFRA  tech¬ 
nology  show  in  Amsterdam,  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  NAPP  could  report  yet  an¬ 
other  flexo  site.  When  La  Repubblica's 
Rome  offset  plant  begins  printing  color, 
it  will  be  flexo  color,  said  Gary  Ben- 
shoof,  NAPP  technical  and  interna¬ 
tional  sales  director. 

Paper  reports 

Newsprint  suppliers’  and  users’  pre¬ 
sentations  ranged  from  solving  one  ma¬ 
jor  customer’s  major  headache  to  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  sheet  for  flexo.  In  be¬ 
tween,  a  supplier  outlined  newsprint 
characteristics  and  measurements.  One 
user  even  found  newsprint  quality  to  be 
less  important  than  first  thought. 

From  its  experience  supplying  several 
early  Southeastern  flexo  test  sites, 
Bowater  Inc.  found  that  the  same 
newsprint  quality  factors  apply  to  letter- 
press,  offset  and  flexo  printing,  techni¬ 
cal  representative  Richard  Broadbelt 
said.  The  sheet  should  be  smooth,  uni¬ 
form  and  free  of  defects  and  loose 
fibers,  he  noted. 

After  reviewing  newsprint’s  optical 
characteristics  (color,  opacity,  bright¬ 
ness),  Broadbelt  prefaced  a  similar  re¬ 
view  of  its  physical  properties  (weight, 
thickness,  formation,  smoothness, 
porosity,  moisture  content,  burst 
strength,  tensile  strength)  with  the 
caveat  that  their  measure  can  serve  as 
indicators  but  not  true  predictors  of 
runability  and  printability.  Results  for 
the  same  sheet  can  vary  widely  from 
pressroom  to  pressroom  as  can  repeata¬ 
bility  error  from  test  to  test,  he  added. 

Broadbelt  further  cautioned  that  nu¬ 
merical  results  obtained  from  various 
devices  or  methods  used  to  measure 
one  characteristic  cannot  be  cross-cor¬ 
related,  so  the  user  must  know  the 
method  behind  the  numbers  before  at¬ 
tempting  any  comparison  or  assess¬ 
ment. 

He  urged  users  and  suppliers  to  work 
together  for  solutions  to  paper  prob¬ 
lems,  beginning  by  conveying  as  much 
detail  as  possible  from  the  print  site. 
Manufacturers’  test  results  should  iden¬ 
tify  methods  and  units  of  measure,  he 
added,  noting  that  different  suppliers 
and  sometimes  even  different  mills  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same  supplier  can  em¬ 
ploy  different  test  procedures. 

Soliciting  “enlightened  feedback” 
from  users,  Broadbelt  concluded,  “Pa¬ 


Chuck  Stroh,  |>roduction  maruiger  at  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  NFUQ  president 


permaking,  despite  its  high-tech  ap¬ 
pearance,  is  still  a  craft,  and  there  are 
many  theories  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  best  sheet.” 

Working  with  the  customer  paid  off 
big  for  one  supplier.  As  Abitibi-Price 
Sales  Corp.  sales/technical  services  rep¬ 
resentative  Douglas  Ahrens  recounted, 
the  world’s  biggest  newsprint  manufac¬ 


Abitibi  was  the  “preferred  supplier”  to 
the  paper. 

For  southern  U.S.  mills,  developing 
flexo- friendly  newsprint  meant  starting 
with  a  different  furnish. 

Sherman  Casper  of  Champion  Inter¬ 
national  Corp.  noted  that  the  long 
fibers  of  Southern  pine  make  a  rougher 
sheet.  At  its  Sullivan,  Texas,  mill. 
Champion  began  by  making  the  sheet 
smoother. 

While  that  was  easy,  Casper  said,  mill 
operators  found  that  they  were  calen¬ 
dering  the  sheet  too  thin.  After  going 
to  its  vendors.  Champion  began  testing 
wet  felts  and  new  forming  wires,  which 
“helped  [rid]  the  two-sidedness  of  the 
sheet.” 

For  flexo  printing,  Casper  said. 
Champion  has  seen  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  virgin  newsprint  and  that  with 
25%  recycled  fiber.  The  company  also 
has  experimented  with  coated  and  su- 
percalendered  stock  for  flexo  printing. 

Morris  Weeks  of  Southeast  Paper 
Manufacturing  Co.  said  that  until  re¬ 
cently,  no  one  had  asked  for  a  special 
flexo  sheet.  Though  seeing  room  for  a 
smoother  sheet,  the  newsprint  sale 
technical  representative  pointed  out 
that  it  can  be  a  headache  on  mixed 
presslines,  where  it  may  walk  or  smear 
on  letterpress  or  offset  units. 


After  a  five-month  trial,  Cates  reported  success 
with  the  dual-polymer  system,  which  he  said  adds 
about  $2  a  ton  to  processing  costs. 


turer  came  close  to  being  thrown  out  of 
the  country’s  oldest  (and  for  many  years 
its  biggest)  flexo  newspaper. 

Ahrens  said  the  Providence  Journal 
Bulletin  last  year  decided  to  drop  from 
eight  newsprint  suppliers  to  four. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Journal  Bul¬ 
letin  had  been  experiencing  “Abitibi 
breaks”  —  web  breaks  occurring  at 
about  the  same  point  on  Abitibi  rolls, 
with  the  remainder  of  the  rolls  running 
fine. 

Though  the  cause  of  the  breaks  was 
traced  only  as  far  as  a  winder  problem, 
Ahrens  said,  Abitibi  had  checked  all 
processes  and  methods,  from  wood¬ 
lands,  outside  sources  and  supply  to 
storage,  grinding,  pulping  and  paper 
machines. 

Along  with  Journal  Bulletin  staffers 
who  visited  its  mills,  Abitibi  reviewed 
all  aspects  of  its  newsprint  production. 
One  result  was  improved  cross-sheet 
tear.  Another  was  that  as  of  August, 


Louisville  Courier-Journal  operations 
director  Ralph  Drury  said  newsprint 
quality  turned  out  to  be  less  important 
than  he  had  thought.  From  a  cost 
standpoint,  after  one  year  at  full  pro¬ 
duction  on  all  four  KBA-Motter  Color- 
max  units,  he  said,  printed  waste  stood 
at  1.6%,  compared  with  1.37%  before 
flexo.  There  also  were  fewer  web  breaks, 
he  added. 

As  for  revenue,  Drury  saw  how  color 
sells.  “Our  ad  count  is  running  96% 
ahead  of  our  projection,”  he  reported  — 
a  level  that  the  newspaper  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  achieve  for  three  years. 

Southeast  Paper  uses  the  wash  de- 
inking  method  originally  licensed  from 
Garden  State  Paper,  so  removing  flexo 
ink  has  been  no  problem  for  the 
Dublin,  Ga.,  operation.  Weeks  said. 

For  flotation  de-inking,  James  Gam- 
bino  of  Rheox  Inc.  updated  flexo  users 
on  use  of  the  “universal  collector.” 

The  chemical  that  allows  both  oil- 
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and  water-based  ink  particles  to  attach 
to  bubbles  rising  in  float  cells,  from 
which  the  inky  froth  is  skimmed,  is 
marketed  by  Lion  Industries  as  Lion- 
sorb. 

After  initial  small  trials  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  a  commercial-scale 
evaluation  yielded  30  tons  a  day  in  a 
complete  and  continuous  de-inking 
process  using  a  furnish  consisting  of 
30%  flexo-printed  ONP. 

The  process,  Gambino  said,  permit¬ 
ted  elimination  of  the  clarification  stage 
between  the  flotation  and  wash  de-ink- 


ing  and  the  preservation  of  more  fiber. 

With  peroxide  bleaching,  he  said, 
“we  were  at  57  [brightness]  after  the 
first  pass.” 

Subsequent  processing  raised  it  to 
63.5,  he  added,  noting  that  brightness  at 
the  pulper  started  at  42.1. 

Robert  Cates  of  Bowater  described 
four-stage  combination  de-inking  at  his 
company’s  two-year-old  Calhoun, 
Tenn.,  newsprint  mill,  where  output  is 
approaching  400  tons  a  day.  Problems 
turned  up  when  the  de-inking  plant  be¬ 
gan  to  surpass  what  Cates  called  its 
300-ton-a-day  design  limit. 

To  exceed  300  tons,  the  operation 
ran  weekends,  using  70%  old  news¬ 
papers  and  30%  old  magazines.  As  it 
happened,  shipments  of  ONP  arrived 
weekends  from  nearby  Knoxville.  Be¬ 
sides  being  a  big  Bowater  customer,  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  a  flexo- 
printed  daily. 

Cates  said  the  process  at  Calhoun, 
which  includes  separate  alkaline  and 
acidic  stages  for  both  flotation  and 
washing,  uses  a  disperger  between  the 
alkaline  and  acidic  environments  that 
causes  paper  fibers  to  rub  against  each 
other,  removing  more  ink  particles  in 
the  process. 

Flexo  ink  particles  were  separated 
from  fibers  and  washed  from  the  pulp. 
But  because  the  particles  were  so  small, 
they  could  not  be  removed  from  the  re¬ 
circulated  process  water,  which  then  re¬ 
contaminated  the  clean,  de-inked  pulp. 

With  ONP  also  coming  from  Miami, 


Charlotte  and  Louisville,  Bowater  ap¬ 
proached  several  chemical  suppliers  to 
find  out  what  it  could  do  about  the 
flood  of  flexo,  which  was  contributing 
12%  to  23%  of  the  mill’s  furnish. 

Rheox  suggested  a  mineral  addition 
(Lionsorb)  to  absorb  the  flexo  particles. 
But  Cates  said  investigation  indicated 
that  that  solution  would  be  too  costly. 
However,  without  having  tried  it,  he 
said  he  could  offer  no  hard  numbers. 

Substances  from  other  suppliers, 
Cates  said,  offered  similar  alternatives. 
Bowater  chose  a  product  from  one  of  its 


suppliers.  The  additive  was  used  as  a 
second  cationic  polymer  that  enabled 
the  first  anionic  polymer  to  extract  the 
smallest  flexo  ink  particles. 

After  a  five-month  trial,  Cates  re¬ 
ported  success  with  the  dual-polymer 
system,  which  he  said  adds  about  $2  a 
ton  to  processing  costs. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  limitations 
with  flexo. 

“We  can’t  handle  100%,  but  we  can 
handle  50%,”  he  said. 

To  keep  control  of  the  ratio  of  its  fur¬ 
nish,  the  mill  stores  ONP  and  old  mag¬ 
azines  and  maintains  a  bay  dedicated  to 
flexo  papers.  Bowater’s  Great  Northern 
mill  in  Millinocket,  Maine,  uses  the 
same  dual-polymer  system  to  recycle 
newsprint,  Cates  said. 

Ink  issues 

Another  approach  to  flexo  de-inking 
still  is  in  testing. 

After  little  success  in  its  earlier  at¬ 
tempt,  operations  director  Robert 
Shadrick  said,  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.  again  will  print  with  an  ink  formu¬ 
lated  for  de-inking.  The  dedicated  runs 
will  be  returned  to  a  newsprint  supplier 
to  test  for  de-inkability. 

After  supplying  flexo  inks  for  the 
London  Daily  Mail  to  print  on  stan¬ 
dard,  coated  and  supercalendered 
stocks  (E&P,  Dec.  26,  1992,  p.  26;  Dec. 
4,  p.  30),  Sun  Chemical  Corp.  is  work¬ 
ing  along  similar  lines  with  various 
North  American  paper  suppliers. 

It  also  has  been  looking  into  process 


blue  ink  for  flexo.  Sun  flexo  market¬ 
ing/product  development  manager  Todd 
Wheeler  reported  that  thalo  blue  pig¬ 
ment’s  copper  content  was  “very  stable” 
and  that  because  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency’s  test  method  de¬ 
stroys  the  compound’s  chemical  bonds, 
it  is  an  “unrealistic”  assessment  of  the 
fate  of  the  copper. 

Should  the  copper  content  prove 
widely  unacceptable.  Sun  has  devel¬ 
oped  (and  distributed  print  samples  of) 
a  copper-free  ink  equivalent  to  flexo’s 
thalo  blue.  Wheeler  said  availability  of 
the  copper-free  Newsaq  process  blue 
will  depend  on  the  level  of  industry  in¬ 
terest  and  support. 

J.M.  Huber  Corp.  technical  director 
Mardo  Anastasian  listed  work  in  high- 
density  inks,  shear  stability  and  ink  pH. 
For  the  lower  cell  volumes  of  higher- 
screen  and  worn  anilox  rolls,  increased 
viscosity  or  color  strength  can  yield  the 
same  apparent  density  as  lower-screen 
or  new  anilox  rolls,  he  said.  The  com¬ 
pensation  can  be  achieved  by  high-den- 
sity  inks. 

In  any  event,  Anastasian  said  foam¬ 
ing  that  fills  anilox  cells  with  air  bub¬ 
bles  must  be  controlled. 

Flexo  inks  should  be  alkaline,  with  a 
pH  between  8  and  9.  Trouble  arises 
when  the  measure  falls  below  8,  Anas¬ 
tasian  said.  Initially  acidic  resins  are 
changed  by  alkaline  amines  in  the  ink, 
he  added.  Noting  that  the  reactivity  of 
the  compounds  can  have  a  great  effect 
on  printability,  he  contended,  “pH  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  property  of 
ink.” 

In  this  connection,  Wheeler  said 
Sun’s  inks  are  buffered  to  provide  lati¬ 
tude  in  use. 

From  Flint  Ink  Corp.’s  flexo  news  ink 
lab,  John  Shommer  said  his  firm’s  Ar- 
rowflex  Lustre  color  inks  not  only  print 
cleaner  but  show  reduced  or  eliminated 
spotting,  especially  in  cyan.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  the  new  line  of  black  inks  give 
a  smoother  lay,  higher  density,  more  lat¬ 
itude  in  drying  and  tend  not  to  thicken 
as  fast.  On  paper,  he  said,  they  deliver 
cleaner,  sharper  halftones  with  less 
highlight  fill-in. 

Flint  also  has  a  line  of  higher-viscosi¬ 
ty  flexo  inks  for  use  on  coated  stock. 
Shommer  said  Flint  is  embarking  on  a 
de-inking  venture  with  a  major  news¬ 
print  supplier  and  details  would  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

Users  too  must  study  their  inks  —  af¬ 
ter  printing.  Wheeler  urged  pressroom 


Foster,  the  Herald^s  pressroom  manager,  compared 
anilox  roll  changeout  rates  of  10%  or  less  in  recent 
years  to  the  140%  and  150%  replacement 
levels  of  1987^88. 
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managers  to  examine  what  goes  back 
into  the  ink  along  with  recycled  wash 
water. 

Good  communication  between  users 
and  suppliers  is  required,  he  said,  to 
prevent  unknown  or  changed  contami¬ 
nants  from  being  recycled.  Suppliers 
should  be  informed  of  any  changes  so 
effects  on  the  ink  can  be  determined. 

Cleaning  solutions  and  the  like  are 
not  the  only  contaminants.  Dennis 
Ray,  opetations  director  at  the  Evans¬ 
ville  Courier,  noted  that  small  fibers 
and  traces  of  ink  and  starch  in  recycled 
wash  water  make  a  good  home  for  mi¬ 
crobes  under  certain  ambient  condi¬ 
tions,  especially  when  the  pH  falls  too 
low. 

He  said  this  is  a  problem  that  his  staff 
has  encountered  in  filtered  water  that  is 
recirculated  to  dilute  black  ink,  when 
the  biocides  are  gone  or  rendered  use¬ 
less  after  printing,  cleaning  and  recy¬ 
cling. 

On  a  more  positive  note,  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  of  America’s  Color 
Ink  Book,  Volume  8  was  published  ear¬ 
lier  this  year.  This  time,  the  NAA’s  rep¬ 
resentative  to  NFUG  did  not  receive 
the  criticism  that  marked  past  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Developed  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  and  National  Association  of 
Printing  Ink  Manufacturers,  the  book 
covers  letterpress,  offset  and  flexo  inks 
using  a  changed  coding  system  that  rep¬ 
resents  the  percentage  of  each  process 
color.  It  shows  a  realistic  comparison  of 
a  spot  color  and  its  equivalent  process 
combination. 

If  the  NAA  didn’t  take  a  beating  this 
year,  another  organization  did. 

“This  Pantone  business  drives  me 
nuts,”  erupted  NFUG  president  Chuck 
Stroh  before  an  obviously  receptive  and 
responsive  group. 

Stroh,  Toledo  Blade  production  man¬ 
ager,  said  Volume  8’s  palette  of  available 
colors  is  “the  only  one  I  recognize.” 

Pressing  the  message,  NAA  produc¬ 
tion  materials  manager  Ruth  Felland 
said  her  organization  “never  developed 
a  cross-reference  to  Pantone”  and  does 
not  intend  to. 

Stroh  urged  flexo  users  to  accept  Vol¬ 
ume  8  as  the  single  standard  for  news- 
•  papers  and  to  make  their  advertisers 
understand  it  as  well.  He  added  that  he 
was  impressed  that  “every  page  is  print¬ 
ed  twice:”  once  by  spot  color  and  again 
by  process  mix. 

What  didn’t  impress  was  the  fact  that 
the  flexo  colors  appear  in  a  book  print¬ 
ed  by  litho. 


“You  have  to  go  to  your  individual 
color  ink  suppliers  [to]  get  their  formu¬ 
lations,”  Stroh  warned,  because  the 
flexo  mix  formulas  are  not  in  Volume  8. 

One  attendee  remembered  an  ad 
that  appeared  differently  on  two  pages 
of  the  same  edition  when  his  paper 
used  the  two  methods  of  achieving  the 
same  color.  Also,  Felland  noted  that 
representatives  of  ink  suppliers  told  her 
that  they  sell  a  toned-down  yellow  that 
is  better  able  to  make  the  matches  in 
the  book. 

An  especially  luminous  yellow  alter¬ 
nately  is  seen  as  an  asset  and  a  liability 
of  flexo  color.  To  avoid  a  purplish  ma¬ 
genta,  however,  red  —  real  fire-engine, 
candy-apple  red  —  always  has  required 
the  special  treatment  that  it  gets  from 
yellow.  The  Evansville  Courier,  host  pa¬ 
per  for  the  NFUG  this  year,  keeps  a 
special  tank  of  its  premixed  “River  City 
Red.” 

Felland  concluded  her  presentation 
by  explaining  that  the  NAA  is  respond¬ 


1990s  to  the  change  from  chrome  to  ce¬ 
ramic  anilox.  Foster  also  said  the  Herald 
had  begun  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the 
effects  of  abrasive  inks,  presence  of  pa¬ 
per  dust  and  regular  maintenance. 

She  added  two  other  considerations: 
beveled  edges,  which  help  prevent  chip¬ 
ping,  and  roll  size,  which  she  said  seems 
to  be  a  factor  in  all  aspects  of  a  roll’s 
service  life. 

Foster’s  counterpart  in  Charlotte, 
Earle  Lillard,  said  anilox  rolls  there  (45° 
cells  in  360  screens)  have  an  average 
life  expectancy  of  110  million  impres¬ 
sions  for  black  ink  and  250  million  for 
color  inks  with  no  apparent  loss  in  cell 
volume.  Figures  were  unavailable  for 
two  relatively  new  rolls  with  different 
cell/screen  configurations. 

Lillard  said  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
which  uses  a  standard  polymer  doctor 
blade,  has  moved  beyond  mechanics’ 
initial  objections  to  fiberglass  doctor 
blades  and  plans  to  try  a  “stepped  poly¬ 
mer”  blade.  Meanwhile,  the  Herald’s 


The  fiberglass  blade  lasted  three  times  longer  than 
the  polymer  blade ,  and  the  anilox  wiped  by  the 
fiberglass  blade  lasted  twice  as  long  as  that  wiped 
by  the  polymer  blade. 


ing  to  industry  priorities.  And  while 
technology  projects  continue,  she  said, 
the  association’s  principal  focus  is  else¬ 
where. 

“We’re  not  doing  the  research  that 
we  had  in  the  past,”  said  Felland,  who 
pointed  to  the  NAA’s  concentration  on 
such  areas  as  marketing,  advertising, 
communications  and  legal  issues. 

Hardware  tests 

Anilox  roll  wear  quickly  is  becoming 
a  non-issue  except  perhaps  in  relation 
to  choice  of  doctor  blade.  Fortunately,  a 
detailed,  long-term  assessment  of  doc¬ 
tor  blades  made  of  different  materials 
already  is  producing  information  about 
durability  and  effect  on  the  anilox. 

From  the  Miami  Herald,  Kim  Foster 
brought  “nothing  but  good  news  .  .  . 
about  anilox  wear”  —  unlike  past  re¬ 
ports. 

Foster,  the  Herald’s  pressroom  man¬ 
ager,  compared  anilox  roll  changeout 
rates  of  10%  or  less  in  recent  years  to 
the  140%  and  150%  replacement  levels 
of  1987-88. 

She  said  damage,  not  wear,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  1988  increase.  She  at¬ 
tributed  the  improvement  in  the  early 


pressroom  is  sticking  with  polymer 
rather  than  fiberglass  for  safety  teasons 
in  the  often  fast  handling  of  the  sharp 
blades. 

About  a  month  after  the  NFUG 
meeting,  the  paper  installed  anilox  rolls 
with  a  new  surface  material  from  Prax¬ 
air  Surface  Technologies  Inc. 

“We’re  just  looking  at  life,”  said  Lil¬ 
lard,  explaining  that  technicians  from 
Praxair’s  Charlotte  office  will  return  to 
measure  surface  wear. 

Praxair  area  sales  representative 
Roger  Zedick  said  his  company  is  exper¬ 
imenting  with  different  finishes  of  its 
proprietary  Superlox  material,  which  is 
undergoing  evaluations  at  customer 
sites.  Lillard  said  one  version  already 
had  been  tried  at  another  newspaper. 

Praxair  will  not  discuss  particulars  of 
the  new  anilox  coating.  Zedick  could 
only  say  it  hopes  the  “new  generation” 
material  will  prove  more  durable  and 
chip  resistant  in  newspaper  pressrooms, 
which  he  called  “one  of  the  most  hos¬ 
tile  environments”  for  flexo.  (For  an¬ 
other  hostile  environment,  the  suppli¬ 
er’s  LC4  coating  —  the  “virtually  pure 


(See  Flexo  on  page  45) 
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Ad  Data 

October  1993 
Advertising  Data 

Because  of  the  merger  of  Media 
Central  and  LNA  Newspaper,  linage 
information  formerly  supplied  by  LNA 
is  not  available  at  this  time. 

Linage  formerly  supplied  by  LNA 
will  be  supplied  by  Competitive  Media, 
the  company  resulting  from  the  merger, 
when  a  new  method  of  recording  linage 
information  has  been  chosen. 

At  that  time,  linage  information  for 
previous  months  will  be  available  on 
diskette  from  E&P. 


ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
NEWSPAPER 


1993 

1  1992 

FULL 

PART  FULL  PART 

RUN 

RUN  RUN  RUN 

ALBANY, 

N.Y. 

Times  Union-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

26,070 

26,006 

PreprintLocal . 

41,235 

38,565 

ROPNational . 

3,702 

5,136 

Preprint  National . 

1,680 

660 

Classified . 

30,439 

29,808 

Total . 

103,126 

100,175 

Times  Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,904 

14,025 

PreprintLocal . 

72,820 

62,275 

ROP  National . 

1,625 

2,607 

Preprint  National . 

18,330 

16,500 

Classified . 

14,572 

13,881 

Total . 

122,251 

109,288 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

225,377 

209,463 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,093,945 

2,119,587 

ALBANY, 

ORE. 

Democrat-Herald-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,479 

23,788 

ROP  National . 

255 

141 

Classitied . 

20,675 

18,693 

GRAND  TOTAL.., 

45,409 

42,622 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

455,701 

438,534 

BANOOR,  MAINE 

Daily  News-m 


ROP  Local . 

19,922 

7,338 

17,093 

8,568 

PreprintLocal . 

2,997 

20,464 

4,202 

24,831 

ROPNational . 

865 

1,057 

Preprint  National . 

724 

324 

Classified . 

10,332 

123 

14,048 

89 

Total . 

34,840 

27,925 

36,724 

33,488 

Daily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,552 

1,948 

9,514 

2,900 

PreprintLocal . 

3,468 

33,524 

400 

26,199 

ROP  National . 

279 

338 

Preprint  Nabonal . 

13,689 

14,742 

Classified . 

11,796 

10,861 

Total . 

36,784 

35,472 

35,855 

29,099 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

71,624 

63,397 

72,579 

62,587 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

612,829 

583,275 

632,582 

527,504 

1993  1992 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 

Banner-m 

ROP  Local . 

10,282 

10,099 

PreprintLocal . 

2,061 

1,961 

ROPNational . 

267 

261 

Preprint  National . 

236 

215 

Classified . 

7,801 

8,159 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

20,647 

20,695 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

182,196 

177,863 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-m 

ROP  Local . 

32,548 

36,962 

Preprint  Local . 

39,565 

4,681 

36,459 

10,654 

ROPNational . 

1,318 

1,489 

Preprint  National . 

375 

363 

51 

Classified . 

26,970 

25,957 

Total . 

100,776 

4,681 

101,230 

10,705 

Press  &  Sun-Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,572 

18,142 

PreprintLocal . 

34,419 

19,898 

32,827 

15,345 

ROP  National . 

675 

714 

Preprint  National . 

12,680 

12,547 

22 

Classified . 

9,269 

9,411 

Total . 

72,615 

19,898 

73,641 

15,367 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

173,391 

24,579 

174,871 

26,072 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,448,966 

216,879  1,376,234 

174,669 

BISMARCK,  N.D. 


Tribune-m 


ROP  Local . . 

35,550 

36,100 

ROP  National . 

514 

924 

Classitied . 

17,969 

15.494 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

54,033 

52,518 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

BLOOMINGTON, 

Herald-Times-mS 

IND. 

ROP  Local . 

29,449 

30,474 

PreprintLocal . 

87,6654 

71,668 

ROP  National . 

278 

240 

Preprint  National . 

5,590 

3,334 

Classified . 

36,831 

32,753 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  159,813 

138,469 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,395,579 

1,333,189 

BUFFALO 

,  N.Y. 

News-a/d 

ROP  Local . 

31,821 

38,768 

PreprintLocal . 

3,361 

5,810 

2,400 

5,067 

ROP  National . 

7,001 

5,875 

Preprint  National . 

249 

284 

45 

Classified . 

34,114 

34,198 

Total . 

76,546 

5,810 

81,525 

5,112 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,137 

16,386 

PreprintLocal . 

6,500 

13,129 

4,031 

10,897 

ROPNational . 

4,321 

3,931 

Preprint  National . 

52 

5,924 

424 

3,205 

Classified . 

12,313 

10,891 

Total . 

41,323 

19,053 

35,663 

14,102 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

117,869 

24,863 

117,188 

19,214 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,036,518 

232,293  1,065,183 

215,172 

CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 

Dispatch-e 

ROP  Local . 

14,567 

14,953 

ROP  National . 

386 

1,374 

Classified . 

12,356 

12,167 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  27,309 

28,494 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  246,406 

260,069 

CHAMMION,  ILL. 

News-Gazette-eS 


ROP  Local . 

40,666 

213 

39,607 

517 

Preprint  Local . 

94,041 

36,894 

71,595 

28,251 

ROP  National . 

1,242 

710 

Preprint  National . 

23,091 

17,286 

Classitied . 

34,017 

29,336 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  193,057 

37,107 

158,534 

28,768 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  1,640,333 

339,515  1,681,030 

243,679 

1993  1992 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 


Observer-mS 

ROP  Local .  80,354  116,795  76,902  122,074 

PreprintLocal .  11,803  71,546  13,099  65,164 

ROP  National  8,187  399  7,020  782 

Preprint  National .  14,572  520  12,426  359 

Classitied .  102,509  48,643  98,338  44,661 


GRAND  TOTAL...  217,425  237,903  207,785  233,040 
YEAR  TO  DATE.,.  1,711,934  1,940,484  1,727,491  1,878,230 


CONWAY,  ARK. 


Lop  Cabin  Democrat-eS 


ROP  Local . 

22,852 

23,091 

PreprintLocal . 

16,724 

18,009 

ROPNational . 

50 

23 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

82 

8,671 

8,387 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

48,379 

49,510 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

455,195 

457,228 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

News  &  Free  Press-meS 

ROP  Local....  113,689 

62,463  108,174 

51,693 

Preprint  Local . 

95,963 

64,810  41,855 

68,129 

ROPNational . 

17,478 

771  13,328 

398 

Preprint  National . 

15,697 

490  11,422 

2,504 

Classified . 

86,394 

87,290 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

329,221 

128,534  262,069 

122,724 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,425,536  1,301,892  2,221,452  1,181,172 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

News-Tribune-mS 
ROP  Local . 

34,202 

6,501  33,905 

6,780 

PreprintLocal . 

42,765 

62,219  29,532 

62,099 

ROPNational . 

1,906 

1,298 

Preprint  National . 

20,875 

20,625 

Classified.... 

48,629 

47,109 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

148,377 

68,720  132,469 

68,879 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,210,420 

524,187  1,053,009 

506,523 

DURHAM,  N.C. 

Herald-Sun-mS 


ROP  Local . 

46,068 

46,012 

ROPNational . 

1,862 

1,852 

Classitied . 

49,501 

46,665 

GRAND  TDTAL... 

97,431 

94,529 

YEAR  TD  DATE... 

896,394 

869,299 

EAU 

CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Leader-Telegram-eS 

ROP  Local., 

35,856 

37,644 

PreprintLocal . 

43,620 

38,066  48,993 

22,720 

ROPNational . 

861 

1,009 

Preprint  National . 

12,539 

9,856 

Classified . 

35,751 

33,709 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

128,627 

38,066  131,211 

22,720 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,182,244 

368,012  1,182,194 

280,714 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

Sun-Sentinel-mS 


ROP  Local . 

.  100,086 

156,795 

97,697 

153,438 

PreprintLocal . 

49,891 

57,330 

48,257 

57,754 

ROPNational . 

17,188 

5,980 

18,672 

1,360 

Preprint  National . 

17,466 

1,040 

16,060 

1,353 

Classified . 

164,947 

54,663 

153,493 

66,313 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  349,578 

275,808 

334,179 

280,218 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,613,574  2,851,020  3,435,190  2,828,111 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Joumal-Gazet1e-m 


ROP  Local .  30,634  5,177  32,519  4,688 

PreprintLocal  29,415  47,547  26,088  43,078 

ROPNational .  1,476  15  1,481 

Preprint  National .  77 

Classitied .  44,565  3,097  39,814  2,726 

Total .  106,090  55,836  99,902  50,569 


4‘Inclicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 
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1993  1992 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 

RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

News-Sentinel-e 

ROP  Local .  27,640  5,177  30,721  4.688 

Preprint  Local .  29,415  80,007  26,088  78,216 

ROP  National .  1,740  15  1,484 

Preprint  National .  528  154 

Classitied .  44,004  3,097  39,316  2,726 

Total .  102,799  88,824  97,609  85,784 


Preprint  Local . 

28,103 

38,202  36,313 

22,610 

ROP  National . 

698 

604 

Preprint  National . 

16,624 

528  16,400 

Classitied . . 

24,444 

22,238 

Total . 

82,603 

38,730  89,520 

22,610 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

,  291,492 

183,390  287,031 

158,963 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,389,351  1,556,870  2,295,430  1,539,028 

FREDERICK,  MD. 

Post  &  News-m/e 

ROP  Local . 

40,919 

44,673 

Preprint  Local . 

126,903 

111,992 

ROP  National . 

262 

1,057 

Classitied . 

44,333 

43,786 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  212,417 

201,508 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,757,750 

1,721,164 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Herald-mS 

ROP  Local . 

33,130 

31,821 

Preprint  Local . 

62,142 

65,014 

ROP  National . 

608 

858 

Preprint  National . 

13,071 

13,266 

Classitied . 

22,275 

20,434 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  131,226 

131,393 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,111,752 

1,085.106 

GRAND  ISLAND,  NEB. 

Indepenrlent-mS 


ROP  Local . 

40,549 

40,504 

Preprint  Local . 

36,245 

14,244 

32,163 

ROP  National . 

978 

1,017 

Preprint  National . 

2,104 

834 

Classitied . 

18,238 

16,952 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

98,114 

14,244 

91,470 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

827,300 

108,073 

833,060 

GREENSBURG,  RA. 

Tribune-Review-m 

ROP  Local .  26,201  27,015 

Preprint  Local .  20,859  14,772  20,745  20,094 

ROP  National .  971 

Preprint  National .  491 

Classitied .  38,309  44.744 

Total .  85,860  14,772  93,475  20,094 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Local .  25,330  23,182 


Preprint  Local .  28,032  ,32,309  43,486  16,449 

ROP  National .  187  746 

Preprint  National .  24,180  18,048 

Classitied .  22,140  24,436 

Total .  99,869  32,309  109,898  16,449 

GRAND  TOTAL...  185,729  47,081  203,373  36,543 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  1,605,274  411,429  1,683,217  397,657 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 


ROP  Local . 

19,531 

20,545 

Preprint  Local . 

23,215 

101.862 

6,063 

ROP  National . 

1,045 

821 

Preprint  National . 

22,820 

187 

Classified . 

23,729 

19,132 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

90,340 

101,862 

46,748 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

698,716 

796,394 

592,465 

JACKSONVILLE,  ELA. 

Florida  Times-Union-mS 


ROP  Local . 

68,260 

29,324  73,286 

Preprint  Local . 

120,615 

86,559 

ROP  National . 

9,329 

7,382 

Preprint  National . 

27,219 

22,446 

Classitied . 

64,400 

69,299 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  309,823 

29,324  258,972 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

.  2,702,390 

319,248  2,468,194 

1993  1992 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 

UNCOLN,  NEB. 


ROP  Local . 

50,730 

49,659 

Preprint  Local . 

98,710 

75.835 

ROP  National . 

905 

963 

Preprint  National . 

15,895 

12,228 

Classified . 

47,496 

38,089 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

213,736 

176,774 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,716,114 

1,611.022 

LOGANSRORT,  IND. 

Pharos-Tribune-eS 


ROP  Local . 

16,215 

15,480 

Preprint  Local . 

30.259 

27,908 

ROP  National . 

52 

158 

Preprint  National . 

2,308 

878 

Classified . 

12,409 

9.350 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

61,243 

53,774 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

613,927 

555,857 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press-Telegram-m 


ROP  Local . 

50,115 

24,497 

47,823 

25,716 

Preprint  Local . 

55,308 

43,220 

64,798 

47,347 

ROP  National . 

7,152 

1,843 

8,747 

1,541 

Preprint  National . 

15,311 

1,300 

15,540 

1,040 

Classified . 

53,505 

2,964 

56,923 

4,621 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

181,391 

73,824 

193,831 

80,265 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,550,735 

696,379  1,676,279 

748,427 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier-Joumal-a/d 


ROP  Local . 

43,775 

21,985 

42,815 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

1,500 

50,847 

1,022 

Preprint  National . 

Classified . 

27,826 

511 

15,747 

24,984 

Total . 

73,101 

89,090 

68,821 

Courier-Joumal-S 

ROP  Local . 

29,706 

766 

27,104 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  National . 

1,296 

78,338 

487 

Preprint  National 
Classified . 

18,692 

17,213 

12.960 

Total . 

49,694 

96,317 

40,551 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

122,795 

185,407 

109,372 

YEARTO  DATE... 

1,077,178  1.781,996  1,197,103  ■ 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Leader-m 

ROP  Local . 

40,490 

44,407 

ROP  National . 

719 

1,295 

Classified...' . 

34.951 

33,645 

Total . 

76,160 

79,347 

N.H.  Sunday  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,973 

16,406 

ROP  National . 

574 

218 

Classitied . 

24,022 

17,724 

Total . 

44,569 

34,348 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

,  120729 

113,695 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

,  1,081,535 

1,058,877 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-mS 


ROP  Local . 

...  83,737 

88,304 

Preprint  Local . 

94,644 

156,375 

73,725 

ROP  National . 

826 

578 

Preprint  National 

25,020 

180 

19,080 

Classified... 

68.608 

67,827 

FULL 

PART 

FULL 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Press-e 

ROP  Local . 

20.044 

19.487 

Preprint  Local 

7,287 

6,872 

ROP  National . 

221 

240 

Classified . 

13.864 

13,346 

Total . 

41,416 

39.945 

Star-S 

ROP  Local . 

4.544 

4,787 

Preprint  Local . 

6.636 

6273 

ROP  National . 

23 

78 

Preprint  National . 

586 

474 

Classitied . 

4.386 

3,666 

Total . 

16,175 

15,278 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

69,800 

175,510 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

938,450 

1,010.432 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Te.nnessean-m 

ROP  Local .  43,720  44,: 

Preprint  Local .  30,205  23,i 

ROP  National .  3,361  1, 

Preprint  National .  19 

Classitied .  47,068  38. 

Total .  124,373  108,1 

Banner-e 

ROP  Local .  39396  39, 

Preprint  Local  28,378  22, 

ROP  National .  3,277  1. 

Preprint  National .  19 

Classified..  36,227  28 

Total .  107,297  93, 


Preprint  Local . 

39,924 

29,349 

ROP  National . 

1,773 

1,246 

Preprint  National 

16,096 

12,779 

Classified. 

24,834 

17,749 

Total . 

107,517 

84,419 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

339,187 

286,446 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,975,365 

2,683,447 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

Daily  Hampshire  Gazette-e 

ROP  Local . 

43,854 

39,917 

Preprint  Local 

31,476 

21,285  31,089 

ROP  National . 

334 

324 

Preprint  National . 

129 

1,290 

Classilied. 

14,699 

14,002 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  90,492 

21,285  86,622 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  777,454  191,565  769,619  208,077 


NORTH  BAY,  ONTARIO 


ROP  Local . 

23,823 

23,771 

Preprint  Local . 

59,887 

63,538 

ROP  National . 

6,594 

7,504 

Preprint  National . 

5,902 

2,444 

Classified 

17,663 

19,084 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

.  113,869 

116,341 

YEARTO  DATE.. 

.  2,022,475 

2,058,744 

NORTH  RLATTE,  NEB. 


Telegraph-mS 

ROP  Local .  18,079  25.443 

Preprint  Local  16,965  14,485  20,619  16,443 

ROP  National  1.014  1,198 

Preprint  National .  3,132  2,218 

Classified .  10,472  10,787 

GRAND  TOTAL...  49,662  14.485  60,269  16,443 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  434,429  134,675  533,653  179,045 


GRAND  TOTAL...  272.835  156,555  249,514  144,423 
YEAR  TO  DATE...  2.237,008  1,375,296  2,240,743  1,157,877 


MUNCIE,  IND. 


OLYMRIA,  WASH. 

Otympian-mS 

ROP  Local .  49,663  38 

Preprint  Local .  130,341  107 

ROP  National .  1,905 

Classified .  42,800  41 

GRAND  TOTAL...  224,709  187, 

YEARTO  DATE...  1,723,667  1,563, 


ONTARIO,  ORE. 


Argus  Observer-eS 


Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


Star-m 

ROP  Local . 

10,000 

13,599 

14.870 

14.242 

38,764 

35,927 

Preprint  Local 

5,148 

3,945 

ROP  National . 

1,071 

924 

214 

240 

13,168 

10,826 

Classified.. 

11,977 

12,060 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

63,003 

61,276 

Total . 

....  32,209 

30,487 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

555,798 

583,539 

EditorfifPublisher  •  December  18,  1993 


1993  1992 


fULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

OTTAWA,  ILL. 

Daily  Times-e 

ROP  Local . 

17,494 

19,740 

Preprint  Lo,.ai 

41,114 

2,866 

42,814 

2,417 

ROP  National . 

.  182 

294 

Preprint  National . 

1,767 

917 

Classifiec 

6,158 

7,705 

GRAND  total 

...  66.715 

2,866 

71,470 

2,417 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

...  630,207 

21,819 

610,329 

23.359 

PORTLAND, 

MAINE 

Press  Herald-m 

ROP  Local . 

33,545 

2,855 

30,771 

3,959 

Preprint  Local . . 

20,413 

21,074 

ROP  National . 

1,520 

1,729 

Preprint  National . 

159 

216 

Classified 

15,709 

18 

14,875 

39 

Total . 

71,346 

2,873 

68,665 

3,998 

Tetegram-S 

ROP  Local . 

25,219 

19,754 

Preprint  Loca 

35.454 

37,787 

ROP  National . 

397 

724 

Preprint  National . 

7,043 

5,504 

Classitied . 

23.632 

20,488 

Total . . 

.  91.745 

84,257 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  163.091 

2,873 

152,922 

3,998 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1.295,118 

23,702  1,243,729 

34,714 

PftOVIDtNCI,  R.I. 

Journal  dulieiin-rr' 


ROP  Local . 

48.66  i 

14,952 

50,044 

17,515 

PreprinI  Loca' . . 

14.6b2 

116,269 

ROP  National . 

4.12a 

63 

3,051 

63 

Preprm;  National . 

33o 

11,494 

Ciassifieo . 

35,174 

1,008 

32,663 

1,054 

Total . 

103.155 

143.786 

85,778 

18,632 

Joumai-S 

ROP  Loca' . 

j&,dj4 

1,917 

41,385 

2,142 

Preprint  Loc . 

56.767 

98,213 

ROP  Naiionai . 

2,337 

3,315 

Piepiinl  National . . 

16,363 

384 

liassliied . 

16,119 

165 

16,031 

326 

lotai . 

135.420 

100,679 

60,731 

2,468 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

236.375 

244,465 

146,509 

21,100 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,737,820  1 

,479,714  1,351,115  1,042,804 

READING,  ML. 

Eagle  Times  e 

ROP  Loca! . 

35,500 

37,431 

-reprint  i.ucal . 

23,495 

30,393 

ROP  National . 

356 

520 

'’repRO:  National . 

360 

Classilied . 

39,247 

38,346 

Total . 

.  98,958 

106,690 

Eagle-S 

ROp  Loca . 

26.253 

24,290 

'“ieptiiii  l.oa' . 

7,645 

46.710 

9,355 

37,580 

HOPNaliona  . 

546 

548 

Prepiiii'  Nauunal . 

15.300 

12,060 

'.laiiilied . 

25,141 

18,083 

Total . 

74,665 

46,710 

64,336 

37,580 

GRAND  TOTAL .. 

.  173,623 

46,710 

171,026 

37,580 

TEAh  TO  DATE 

.  1.093.899 

399,135  1,865,862 

290,390 

RENO, 

NEV. 

Gaaene- lournai-m 

ROP  Local . 

81,345 

79,535 

Prepfiiii  LGtaat . 

141,247 

143,416 

ROP  Nation«i . 

1,501 

2,090 

PreprinI  Naiimiai . 

10,681 

15,578 

Qtassiiieu . 

69.875 

68,666 

GRAND  total. 

310,649 

309,285 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

2,666.011 

2,557,181 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Times- Oispaitnm 

ROP  Loca 

53,091 

12,546 

55,530 

8,474 

'laprint  Liica! . 

22,692 

3,231 

26,656 

2,842 

ROP  Nauuiia 

4,768 

133 

4,304 

341 

Preprint  Naliciiai . 

206 

955 

404 

713 

CiassilKid 

43,527 

41,085 

5,159 

Total . 

..  124.286 

16,865 

127,981 

17,529 

♦  indicirpi  newspapers  reporting  figures 

in  lines. 

1993  1992 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Times-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

24,858 

27,278 

4,170 

PreprinI  Local . 

29,309 

1,730 

30,236 

2,205 

ROP  National . 

1,477 

1,591 

4 

Preprint  National . 

Classified 

13,841 

24,174 

13,989 

25,490 

4,353 

Total . 

.  93,659 

1,730 

98,584 

10,732 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  217,945 

18,595 

226,565 

28,261 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,806,919 

137,122  1,818,760 

176,693 

RIVIRSIDE,  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 


ROP  Local .  58.344  32,057  66,458  29,581 

Preprint  Local .  127,336  132,436 

ROP  National .  5,720  86  5,442  23 

Preprint  National .  23.846  18,208 

Classitied .  61.933  898  72,016  4,599 


GfMND  TOTAL...  277,179  33,041  294,560  34,203 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  2,499,080  230,308  2,990,917  267,464 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


Bee-mS 

ROP  Local . 

86,371 

21,860 

85,264 

22,048 

Preprint  Local . 

130,002 

50,894 

115,679 

32,057 

ROP  National . 

Preprint  National . 

12,905 

25,285 

715 

13,665 

20,654 

650 

Classified . 

203,356 

7,384 

204,900 

8,424 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

457,919 

80,853 

440,162 

63,179 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

ST. 

.  LOUIS,  MO 

Post-Dispatch-m 

ROP  Local . 

54,276 

39,606 

50.280 

26,924 

Preprint  Local . 

50,761 

35,886 

ROP  National . 

2.900 

4,522 

2,603 

1,239 

PreprinI  National . 

223 

370 

Classified 

48,340 

8,465 

43,422 

4,479 

Total . 

166,500 

52,595 

132,561 

32,642 

Post-Dispatch-S 

ROP  Local . 

34,577 

25,658 

Preprint  Local . 

52,329 

41,968 

ROP  National . 

3,195 

3,947 

Preprint  National . 

16,553 

12,915 

Classitied . 

47,178 

36,134 

Total . 

153,632 

120,622 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

310,332 

52,595 

253,183 

32,642 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

2,655,829 

370,320  2,405,525 

237,059 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-mS 


ROP  Local . 

45,171 

51,367 

Preprint  Local . 

79,970 

72,291 

ROP  National . 

5,090 

5,038 

Preprint  National . 

7,313 

15,353 

Classitied . 

73,633 

68,071 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

211,177 

212,120 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

1,806,766 

1,790,501 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-Tribune-mS 

ROP  Local . 

..  143,141 

24,077  142,063 

20,861 

ROP  National . 

22,055 

1,644  20,899 

1,487 

Classitied . 

..  116,785 

18,934  121,816 

4,692 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  281,981 

44,655  284,778 

27,240 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  2,389,865 

327,477  2,504,424 

253,080 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Chronicle-m 


ROP  Local . 

43,066 

12,746 

44,283 

14,070 

Preprint  Local . 

59,256 

47,576 

ROP  National . 

15,855 

365 

15,885 

348 

Preprint  National . 

455 

780 

Classilied . 

37,089 

32,952 

Total . 

...  155,721 

13,111 

141,476 

14,418 

Examlner-e 

ROP  Local . 

.  41,222 

11,644 

40,099 

13,381 

PreprinI  Local . 

.  59,256 

47,576 

ROP  National . 

.  15,258 

397 

14,583 

344 

Preprint  National . 

455 

780 

Classilied . 

.  36,646 

32,652 

Total . 

...  152,837 

12,041 

136,690 

13,725 

1993 

1992 

FULL  PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN  RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

Examiner/Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

19,856  2,163 

20,724 

3,173 

Preprint  Local . 

58.098 

46,930 

ROP  National . 

8,520  580 

9,140 

204 

Preprint  National . 

19,370 

19,500 

Classibed . 

19,205 

18,598 

Total . 

125,051  2,743 

114,892 

3,377 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

433,609  27,895 

392,058 

31,520 

YEAR  TO  DATE...  4,268,170  292,077  4,070,915 

308,872 

SANTA  MONICA,  CALIF 

Outlook-e 

ROP  Local . 

27,569 

24,118 

Preprint  Local . 

7,421 

7,421 

ROP  National . 

2,572 

4,269 

Preprint  National . 

2,601 

2,601 

Classitied . 

25,050 

26,437 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

65,213 

64,846 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

643,885 

680,305 

SHELBYVILLE,  TENN. 

Times-Gazette-e 

ROP  Local . 

16,137 

20,551 

Preprint  Local . 

18,478 

20,166 

ROP  National . 

200 

104 

PreprinI  National . 

1,154 

704 

Classified . 

4,866 

4,602 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE... 

40,837 

N/A 

46,127 

SITKA,  ALASKA 

Daily  Sentinel-e 

ROP  Local . 

5,462 

8,643 

ROP  National . 

304 

800 

Classilied . 

1,056 

1,126 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

6,822 

10,569 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

66,806 

84,730 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

38,336 

42,857 

Preprint  Local . 

8,775 

10,009 

ROP  National . 

2,697 

2,245 

Preprint  National . 

379 

91 

Classilied . 

49,577 

42,574 

Total . 

99,764 

97,776 

Spokesman-Review-S 

ROP  Local.... 

13,259 

14,768 

Preprint  Local . 

7,784 

5.045 

ROP  National . 

1,088 

1,099 

Preprint  National . 

2,144 

1,687 

Classified . 

23,939 

16,169 

Total . 

48,214 

38,768 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

147,978 

136,544 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,235,777 

1,217,167 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Post-Standard-m 


ROP  Local . 

26,892 

14,864 

29,173 

14,999 

Preprint  Local . 

36,219 

89,053 

ROP  National . 

1,894 

2,068 

Preprint  National . 

424 

401 

Classified..., 

19,865 

17,573 

Total . 

85,294 

14,864 

138,268 

14,999 

Herald-Joumal-e 

ROP  Local.. 

26,353 

9,614 

27,922 

7,238 

PreprinI  Local . 

36,560 

96,295 

ROP  National . 

1,677 

1,752 

Preprint  National . 

424 

401 

Classified... 

17,805 

15,993 

Total . 

82,819 

9,614 

142,363 

7,238 

Herald  American-S 

ROP  Local.. 

20,094 

946 

17,245 

326 

Preprint  Local 

168,561 

74,715 

ROP  National . 

1,633 

815 

Preprint  National . 

18,748 

13,446 

Classified... 

16,459 

13,475 

Total . 

.  225,495 

946 

119,696 

326 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  393,608 

25,424 

400,327 

22,563 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  3,729,500  3, 

176,634  3,650.849 

202,387 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

Morning  News  Tribune-m 


ROP  Local . 

61,773 

3,294 

51,176 

1,471 

Preprint  Local . 

75,614 

10,326 

61,692 

19,219 

ROP  National . 

5,797 

131 

10,932 

652 

Preprint  National 

23,343 

77 

16,601 

119 

Classilied . 

48,526 

2,804 

48,021 

1,556 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  215,053 

16,632 

188,422 

23,017 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  1,896,887 

158,635  1,856,609 

269,417 
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1993  1992 


FULL 

PART 

FULL 

PART 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

RUN 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Blade-m 

ROP  Local . 

32.924 

7,031 

31,411 

5,974 

Preprint  Local . 

34,524 

29,673 

ROP  National . 

2,150 

299 

2,546 

357 

Classilied  . 

16,429 

577 

17,385 

479 

Total . 

86,027 

7,907 

81,015 

6,810 

Blade-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,254 

14,980 

Preprint  Local . 

80,073 

49,266 

ROP  National . 

1,562 

798 

Preprint  National . 

24,507 

17,892 

Classitieo . 

14,390 

12,414 

Total . 

,  142,786 

95,350 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

,  228,813 

7,907 

176,365 

6,810 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

,  1,661,336 

56,034  1,508,710 

62,691 

TOPEKA,  KAN. 

Capital-Journal-m 

ROP  Local . 

49,575 

50,590 

Preprint  Local . 

29,006 

69,969 

23,082 

58,374 

ROP  National . 

348 

484 

Preprint  National . 

12,628 

8,926 

88 

Classilied . 

34,472 

30,556 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  113,401 

82,597 

113,638 

58,462 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  969,937 

684,978  1,005,042 

612,374 

TORRANCE, 

CALIF. 

Daily  Breeze-eS 

ROP  Local . 

48,730 

41.752 

Preprint  Local . 

75,394 

75,394 

ROP  National . 

3,741 

5,547 

Preprint  National . 

22,096 

22,096 

Classified . 

56,061 

52,879 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

206,022 

197,668 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,933,555 

1,980.359 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 

ROP  Local . 

36,283 

5,210  38,929 

2,340 

Preprint  Local . 

3,511 

784  2,744 

1,196 

ROP  National . 

1,052 

1,088 

Preprint  National . 

48 

71 

Classilied . 

39,107 

34,158 

Total . 

79,953 

6,042  76,919 

3,607 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

25,556 

23,053 

Preprint  Local . 

10,135 

7,625 

ROP  National . 

1,737 

1,274 

Preprint  National . 

3,650 

2,464 

Classified . 

26,811 

19,691 

Total . 

67,889 

54,107 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

147,842 

6,042  131,026 

3,607 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,307,832 

45,993  1,212,743 

30,411 

TWIN  FALLS 

,  IDAHO 

Times-News-mS 

ROP  Local . 

31,519 

32,275 

Preprint  Local . 

84,765 

74,304 

ROP  National . 

63 

143 

Classified . 

27,815 

26,949 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

144,162 

133,671 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,279,121 

1,230,261 

WASHINGTON,  FA. 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Local . 

20,186 

22,189 

Preprint  Local . 

25,263 

26,703 

ROP  National . 

273 

1,636 

Preprint  National . 

516 

Classilied . 

31,670 

35,203 

Total . 

77,392 

86,247 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

6,455 

8,420 

Preprint  Local . 

30,492 

31,476 

ROP  National . 

24 

638 

Preprint  National . 

14,994 

18,963 

Classilied . 

12,247 

11,341 

Total . 

64,212 

70,838 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

141,604 

157,085 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

1,261,093 

1,289,991 

♦Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in  lines. 


1993  1992 

FULL  PART  FULL  PART 
RUN  RUN  RUN  RUN 


WICHITA  FALLS,  TEXAS 


Times  Record  News-mS* 

ROP  Local . 

43,867 

42,074 

ROP  National . 

879 

721 

Classitied . 

36,350 

31,972 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

81,096 

74,767 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

N/A 

WINDSOR, 

Star-e* 

ONTARIO 

ROP  Local . 

588,817 

536,338 

Preprint  Local . 

.  1,082,180 

845,431 

ROP  National . 

.  246,095 

231,828 

Preprint  National . 

.  127,053 

120,319 

Classified . 

.  302,308 

332,951 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  2,346,453 

2,066,867 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

.  19,327,437 

18,169,029 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  agate  lines. 


WINSTON-SALEM,  N.C. 


Joumal-m 

ROP  Local .  49,965  10,944  54,431  12,570 

Preprint  Local .  15,536  36,167  12,696  28,488 

ROP  National .  2,818  2,256 

Preprint  National .  1,320  436  623  281 

Classilied .  53,837  172  49,932  83 

Total .  123,476  47,719  119,940  41,422 

Journal-S 

ROP  Local .  19,106  2,777  21,350  2,079 

Preprint  Local .  7,415  30,615  11,387  34,811 

ROP  National .  1,440  1,407 

Preprint  National .  16,572  528  16,331 

Classified .  24,229  240  26,285 

Total .  68,762  34,160  76,760  36,890 


GRAND  TOTAL...  192,238  81,879  196,700  78,312 

YEAR  TO  DATE ...  1 ,532,823  629,688  1 ,553,866  580,507 

YAKIMA,  WASH. 


Herald-Republic-m 


ROP  Local . 

32,457 

32,841 

ROP  National . 

1,735 

1,476 

Classified . 

53,383 

50,599 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

87,575 

84,916 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

792,211 

771,082 

Magazine  ads  up 

MAGAZINE  AD  VOLUME  increased 
4.2%  and  ad  revenue  rose  8.3%  in  Oc- 
tobei,  according  to  the  Publishers  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau. 

The  fee-supported  ad  tracking 
agency  said  October  was  the  first 
month  this  year  in  which  both  ad  vol¬ 
ume  and  revenue  grew. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  the 
year,  magazine  ad  revenue  increased 
6.1%  to  nearly  $6.1  billion. 

Welcome  section 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  Nov.  29  ran 
an  eight-page  section,  called  Welcome, 
designed  to  help  immigrants.  Each  page 
of  the  all-editorial  section  said  the  same 
thing  in  a  different  language.  Each  page 
gave  a  capsule  history  of  immigration  in 
Boston  and  the  United  States  and  list¬ 
ed  agencies  and  phone  numbers  that 
immigrants  might  call  for  housing,  jobs, 
education  and  citizenship. 


Survey:  Most 
newspapers 
maintain  databases 

AN  OVERWHELMING  MAJORITY 
of  daily  newspapers  keep  databases  of 
subscribers  and  non-subscribers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  preliminary  results  of  a 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  sur¬ 
vey. 

According  to  the  survey,  94  3%  of 
dailies  keep  subscriber  databases  and 
81.8%  track  non-subscribers.  Fewer 
than  half  of  the  papers  with  subscriber 
databases  enhance  them  with  demo¬ 
graphic  data  such  as  income  and  age. 
Of  those  that  add  demographic  data, 
more  than  80%  target  to  ZIP  code  lev¬ 
el,  more  than  30%  target  zones  and 
slightly  more  than  9%  target  house¬ 
holds. 

Surprisingly,  only  54%  of  responding 
papers  keep  a  database  of  advertisers, 
which  typically  supply  about  80%  of 
newspaper  revenue. 

Survey  forms  were  mailed  to  all  1,570 
U.S.  newspapers,  489  of  which  respond¬ 
ed.  Of  those,  74%  have  circulations  of 
less  than  50,000. 

Preliminary  results  “indicate  that 
newspapers  are  becoming  more  and 
more  sophisticated  in  their  use  of  data¬ 
base  marketing  toois,”  said  Miles 
Groves,  NAA  vice  president  of  eco¬ 
nomic  analysis.  “While  only  a  few  news¬ 
papers  now  target  at  the  household  lev¬ 
el,  many  are  capable  of  targeting  at  the 
ZIP  code  or  zone  level.” 

The  survey  found  that  one  in  four  pa¬ 
pers  gets  demographic  data  from  the 
Census  Bureau,  and  60%  purchase  in¬ 
formation  from  private  vendors. 

Hartford  Courant 
prints  business  paper 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  now 
is  a  print  site  for  the  national  business 
and  investment  newspaper  Investor’s 
Business  Daily. 

The  Courant  is  printing  about  17,000 
copies  of  the  publication  Monday 
through  Friday  for  subscribers  in  New 
England.  The  Los  Angeles-based  paper 
has  a  circulation  of  more  than  174,000. 

Dividend  up 

LEE  ENTERPRISES  INC.  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  raised  its  quarterly  dividend 
l0  to  21y  a  share,  payable  in  January. 
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In  rhis  wacky,  real-rime,  read-all- 
about-it  world  of  interactive  hyperac¬ 
tivity,  it’s  nice  to  know  that  some 
things  will  never  change. 

There  will  always  be  people  who  in¬ 
sist  that  newspapers  are  in  the  news 
business,  with  nary  a  glance  backward 
at  the  money  that  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  puts  in  their  pockets. 

There  will  be  those  who  say  news¬ 
papers  are  really  in  the  information 
business,  with  a  mission  that  goes  well 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  news  as  we 
know  it.  There  might  even  be  a  few  pi¬ 
oneers  on  the  alternate  delivery  side  of 
the  business  who  insist  that  distribu¬ 
tion  is  the  name  of  the  game. 

1  would  argue  instead  that  the  fin  de 
siecle  newspaper  is  about  all  and  none 
of  the  above.  None  of  these  descrip¬ 
tions  traces  the  product  —  whether 
print,  electronic  or  internal  combus¬ 
tion  —  to  its  source:  to  the  business  of 
building  a  database. 

In  my  opinion,  newspapers  are  real¬ 
ly  in  the  database  business,  no  more, 
no  less,  and  newspaper  companies  that 
know  it  always  will  be  prepared  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  emerging  lifeforms,  whether 
they  be  fax,  on-line,  print  publications 
—  or  even  interactive  television,  what¬ 
ever  that  turns  out  to  be. 

Most  newspaper  people  are  aware 
that  there  is  this  thing  out  there  called 
database  marketing,  and  they  know 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  keep¬ 
ing  track  of  the  stuff  of  life  for  sub¬ 
scribers  and  non-subscribers  alike: 
what  they  wear,  what  they  read,  what 
they  want. 

In  effect,  database  marketing  turns 

Conniff  is  president  of  Interactive  Sports 
Inc.  He  can  be  reached  by  phone  at 
(802)  860H4I I ,  via  fax  at  (802)  862- 
4699  or  on  the  Internet  at 
mconniff/mcimail .  com . 


THE  LEAPING  EDGE 

by  Michael  Conniff 

The  Great  American  Database 


the  newspaper’s  daily  efforts  across  de¬ 
partments  into  an  integrated  data  col¬ 
lection  system  designed  to  match  the 
wants  of  consumers  with  the  needs  of 
advertisers. 

The  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  on  the  verge  of  signing  a 
three-paper  deal  with  a  major  data- 
base-marketing  vendor.  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.  of  Arlington,  Va.,  has  made  a  cor¬ 
porate  commitment  to  its  “Person’s 
Database.”  The  Los  Angeles  Times  al¬ 
ready  has  made  a  significant  move  into 
database  marketing,  and  the  Plain 
Dealer  coaxed  advertising  director  Ter¬ 
ry  Hebert  to  Cleveland  from  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  Co.  Inc.  in 
part  to  lead  its  database-marketing  ini¬ 
tiative. 

During  the  past  year,  Cox  News¬ 
papers  hired  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America’s  senior  vice  president 
and  database  guru,  Peter  Winter,  to  put 
its  money  where  his  mouth  has  been 
for  a  long  time. 

But  database  marketing  adds  up  to 
no  more  that  half  of  the  newspaper 
database  equation.  After  all,  any  hea¬ 
then  can  build  a  database  of  readers, 
and  everyone  from  Barnes  and  Noble 
to  Burger  King  is  doing  just  that.  The 
real  power  of  the  database  comes  from 
marrying  consumer  data  with  the  daily 
diary  of  the  American  dream,  the  news 
and  advertising  that  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  newspaper  mission.  Call  it  the  core 
database. 

IT  bis  core  database  has  existed  in 
static  form  for  years  in  the  microfiche 
replicas  of  the  published  newspaper 
and  in  the  on-line  systems,  such  as  Vu- 
text  and  Datatimes,  that  carry  full 
texts  of  newspaper  stories.  (It  also  has 
existed,  in  fading  print  form,  in  news¬ 
paper  morgues  everywhere.) 

This  historical,  archival  approach  is 
tied  only  to  the  newspaper  as  it  exists 


when  it  hits  the  newsstand:  there  are 
no  extras  on  days  when  there  is  no  Ex¬ 
tra  edition.  These  archival  versions  of 
the  newspaper  are  nothing  more  than 
the  print  product  writ  large. 

The  existence  of  multiple  media  has 
changed  the  nature  of  what  a  newspa¬ 
per  can  deliver.  For  the  first  time  in 
recorded  history,  newspapers  now  have 
ways  to  distribute  more  than  just  the 
news  that  fits.  With  the  existence  of 
fax,  on-line  and  CD-ROM  delivery, 
newspapers  now  have  the  wherewithal 
to  throw  open  the  doors  to  a  database 
that  takes  the  print  product  as  nothing 
more  than  a  starting  point. 

D 

eyond  the  printed  word,  these 
new  technologies  allow  the  newspaper 
to  move  into  media  of  all  kinds:  into 
sounds  and  speech  and  music;  into 
graphics  and  colorful  charts;  and  even 
into  full-motion  video  services  that  we 
used  to  call  plain  old  television. 

The  newspaper  can  send  you  a 
speech  or  let  you  hear  a  rap  song;  it 
can  deliver  24'hour  sports  scores  to 
your  fax  machine  or  to  your  phone;  or, 
as  at  Mercury  Center  in  San  Jose,  the 
newspaper  can  send  a  database  of 
sight,  sound,  graphics,  text,  and  mov¬ 
ing  and/or  still  pictures  —  delivered 
across  a  range  of  media. 

In  the  newspaper  business  these 
days,  all  of  this  activity  is  codified  as 
the  movement  to  convert  “core  assets” 
into  some  kind  of  “digital”  form.  In  a 
story  by  Ken  Auletta  in  the  New  York' 
er  magazine  this  fall.  New  York  Times 
publisher  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger  Jr. 
said  one  of  the  most  important  things 
about  buying  the  Boston  Globe  was 
getting  his  hands  on  a  database.  To 
which  an  inquiring  reporter  might  ask: 
which  database?  The  database  of  core 
assets  or  the  database  of  consumer 
wants  and  needs?  Either  database  has 
great  value  to  a  newspaper,  but  the 
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power  of  the  combined  core  and  consumer  databases  in  the 
local  marketplace  —  where  ideas  and  ice  cream  are  bought 
and  sold  —  still  is  just  a  glimmer  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
newspaper  cognoscenti. 

In  other  words,  Burger  King  can  put  together  a  consumer 
database,  but  it  never  will  be  the  New  York  Times. 

The  marriage  of  these  two  databases  is  at  the  heart  of  in¬ 
teractivity,  no  matter  the  media  of  choice.  It  also  is  the  ob¬ 
vious  way  for  newspapers  to  reclaim  direct  marketing  rev¬ 
enues  that  have  been  lost  for  decades.  With  the  integration 
of  the  core  and  consumer  databases,  the  newspaper  has  the 
opportunity  to  become  the  preeminent  direct/database  mar¬ 
keting  engine  in  its  local  marketplace,  able  to  leap  tall 
buildings  in  its  search  for  truth  and  beauty  —  or  to  deliver 
a  detergent  sample  in  a  mailbox. 

The  Personal  Newspaper  is  simply  the  embodiment  of 
this  core/consumer  database  integration,  the  idea  that  re¬ 
gardless  of  media,  the  newspaper  can  deliver  whatever  an 
individual  consumer  needs,  whether  it  be  a  preview  of  the 
latest  song  by  the  Grateful  Dead  or  a  reminder  about  Satur¬ 
day  Night  Live. 

Could  it  be  that  the  newspaper  is  a  misnomer?  Maybe  so, 
but  it’s  still  the  greatest  business  in  the  world  —  a  business 
that  grows  greater  by  the  day. 

Guild  files  NLRB 
action  vs.  N.Y.  Post 

THE  NEWSPAPER  GUILD  of  New  York  has  filed  unfair  la¬ 
bor  practice  charges  against  the  New  York  Post  and  News 
Corp.  Ltd.  chairman  Rupert  Murdoch  regarding  the  firing 
of  287  Guild  members. 

The  Guild  struck  the  Post  Sept.  27  for  several  days  before 
Murdoch  repurchased  the  paper  in  bankruptcy  court. 

In  charges  filed  with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  November,  the  Guild  argues  that  the  News  Corp.  sub¬ 
sidiary  that  acquired  the  paper  was  not  “a  successor  owner” 
under  bankruptcy  law  and  therefore  was  not  entitled  to  fire 
striking  workers.  The  union  argues  that  Murdoch  effectively 
took  over  the  paper  in  March,  when  he  entered  a  manage¬ 
ment  agreement  to  run  it  pending  his  $25  million  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

Murdoch  rehired  about  35  Guild  workers,  the  union  said, 
but  all  lost  their  accrued  severance  pay  of  two  weeks  per 
year  of  service. 

Frequent^reader 
programs  reviewed 

WHAT  GOOD  ARE  frequent-reader  programs? 

The  Newspaper  Association  of  America  and  New  Direc¬ 
tions  for  News  try  to  answer  that  question  in  a  report  based 
on  a  survey  of  and  interviews  with  newspapers  that  offer  or 
have  offered  the  programs,  which  reward  loyal  readers  with 
discounts  at  local  businesses. 

After  starting  in  Wilmington,  N.C.,  in  1987,  reader-loyal¬ 
ty  programs  have  expanded  into  major  markets  and  now  are 
offered  by  more  than  200  papers.  A  few  papers  have  dropped 
them. 

“The  bottom  line  of  frequent-reader  programs  is  that 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock  12/14/93 

12/7/93  12/15/921 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

47.00 

48.75 

41.375 

Capital  Cities/ Al^  Inc.  (NY) 

635.00 

634.50 

502.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

24.875 

25.875 

23.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

37.00 

37.375 

27.375 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

19.00 

19.50 

17.00 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

55.50 

56.75 

50.125 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

17.625 

17.75 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

58.875 

60.25 

57.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

33.50 

32.50 

31.00 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

24.00 

23.875 

19.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

27.75 

28.00 

18.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

34.25 

38.00 

27.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

26.375 

28.00 

26.125 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQl 

20.25 

20.25 

17.25 

Puliaer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

34.375 

34.50 

34.75 

EW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

26.875 

28.125 

24.625 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.125 

34.875 

30.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

57.875 

59.125 

48.00 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

246.00 

249.75 

224.251 

*  Initial  Public  Offering  - 1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

*3  for  1  stock  split 
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Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock  12/14/93 

12/7/93 

12/15/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.00 

11.875 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.75 

13.75 

10.875 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

17.75 

18.00 

13.25 

Reuters  (c) 

77.625 

75.625 

63.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

16.00 

17.50 

14.875 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.00 

16.125 

14.00 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.50 

13.00 

14.125 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

25.00 

23.75 

22.875 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.75 

6.04 

3.81 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

53.25 

51.375 

40.25 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  St  Co.  Inc. 


everyone  wins,”  Leon  Levitt,  who  directs  circulation  and  oth¬ 
er  programs  at  NAA,  said  in  the  report,  called  “Getting  to 
the  Payback  of  Frequent  Reader  Programs.” 

The  programs  help  newspapers  add  paid-in-advance  sub¬ 
scribers  inexpensively,  reduce  subscriber  turnover,  build  ties 
to  subscribers  and  advertisers,  and  increase  business  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  according  to  the  report. 

The  48-page  report,  including  candid  results,  analyzes  pro¬ 
grams  at  25  newspapers,  with  circulations  from  12,000  to 
600,000.  It  costs  $15  for  members  of  the  Reston,  Va.-based 
NAA,  $25  for  non-members. 

Book  deal 

DOW  JONES  &  Co.  Inc.’s  National  Business  Employment 
Weekly  has  agreed  with  John  Wiley  &.  Soils  Inc.  to  publish 
jointly  a  series  of  career  books  beginning  in  fall  1994. 
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This  young  creator 
is  a  ^big  yvik^  hater 

Ted  Rail  avoids  gags  in  his  offbeat  editorial  cartoons , 
which  combine  deadpan  humor  and  hard-hitting  satire 


by  David  As  tor 

TED  RALL  COULD  be  a  character  in 
one  of  his  editorial  cartoons. 

His  drawings  often  show  young 
adults  who  are  unemployed  or  under¬ 
employed  victims  of  the  sputtering 
U.S.  economy. 

Meanwhile,  Rail  can’t  find  a  full¬ 
time  editorial  cartooning  job  in  the  re- 
cession-wracked  newspaper  industry, 
even  though  he  has  been  syndicated  by 
Chronicle  Features  since  1991  and 
had  a  collection  of  his  work  published 
by  St.  Martin’s  Press  in  1992. 

“1  think  1  would  have  had  a  staff  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  job  at  my  age  if  it  was 
10  years  ago,”  he  said. 

Rail,  30,  did  start  contributing  a 
weekly  local  cartoon  to  the  Asbury 
Park  (N.J.)  Press  in  September,  but  he 
doesn’t  know  whether  this  free-lance 
gig  will  turn  into  a  full-time  position. 

Of  course,  even  a  daily  needing  an 
editorial  cartoonist  might  not  hire  one 
with  a  style  as  stark  and  with  content 
as  cutting  as  Rail’s.  But  his  syndicated 


work  is  appealing  enough  to  more  than 
20  newspaper  clients,  including  the 
Press,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Des  Moines  Register,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  Tampa 
Tribune  and  Toronto  Star. 

“He  brings  a  certain  skepticism  and 
irreverence  to  many  issues,”  said  Joe 
Copeland,  editorial  page  editor  at  the 
Everett,  Wash.,  Herald,  another  Rail 
client.  “His  cartoons  generally  have 
some  special  spark  in  terms  of  insight.” 

Chronicle  editor/general  manager 
Stuart  Dodds  added,  “When  Ted  is  on, 
he  really  is  a  very  powerful  cartoonist.” 
Dodds  also  observed  that  Rail  “has  an 
original  style  with  heavier  lines  and  a 
bolder  look  than  most.” 

Rail  achieves  this  look  with  a  pain¬ 
staking  “scratchboard”  technique  more 
common  to  illustration  than  cartoon¬ 
ing.  Many  of  his  drawings  take  at  least 
four  hours  to  do. 

“When  readers  open  the  editorial 
page,  1  want  to  grab  their  attention,” 
he  said,  adding  that  a  “light,  feathery 
style”  would  be  inappropriate  for  com¬ 


menting  on  what  he  sees  as  “the  de¬ 
cline  of  America.” 

The  national  problems  on  which 
Rail  comments  include  splintering 
families,  drug  abuse,  pollution,  political 
scandals  and  corporations  that  care 
more  about  profits  than  people. 

“He  covers  a  wider  range  of  topics 
than  most  of  the  editorial  cartoonists 
we  see,”  Copeland  said. 

Copeland  did  mention  that  he 
thinks  Rail  sometimes  “carries  it  too 
far”  in  such  areas  as  bashing  the 
wealthy.  He  said  one  recent  cartoon 
seemed  to  imply  that  a  wealthy  person 
had  deserved  to  die  because  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  millions  in  salary  while  laying 
off  thousands  of  employees. 

But  Rail  said  editorial  cartoonists 
should  not  hesitate  to  take  on  the 
“rich  and  powerful,”  including  big  busi¬ 
ness.  “The  whole  corporate  system  is 
completely  corrupt,”  he  said.  “1  could 
see  nationalizing  corporations.  It  has 
been  proven  that  laissez-faire  capital¬ 
ism  does  not  work.  You  need  controls.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  cartoonist 
takes  positions  that  are  not  shared  by 
all  liberals.  “1  don’t  think  that  being  ir¬ 
responsible  is  cool,”  he  remarked.  “1  re¬ 
ally  have  no  patience  with  couples  who 
can’t  wait  until  their  children  leave 
home  before  getting  divorced.  And  I 
don’t  have  any  use  for  people  who 
claim  to  be  victims  if  they’re  not  try¬ 
ing.  If  they’re  trying  and  still  not  get¬ 
ting  anywhere.  I’ll  fight  for  them.” 

The  cartoonist  added  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  President  Clinton  is  no  lib¬ 
eral.  “1  voted  for  Clinton,”  Rail  said, 
“but  1  think  he  turned  into  the  fourth 
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term  of  Ronald  Reagan.  He’s  a  sellout.” 

Rail  said  one  example  of  Clinton 
selling  out  was  the  way  that  he  “threw 
all  of  his  best  efforts  into  getting 
NAFTA  passed.”  The  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement  was  supported 
by  big  business  and  many  Republicans 
and  opposed  by  organized  labor  and 
many  Democrats. 

But  Rail  doesn’t  comment  on  Clin¬ 
ton  and  other  politicians  as  much  as 
the  average  editorial  cartoonist;  he 
finds  that  approach  too  predictable. 
Instead,  he  often  makes  his  points  by 
showing  relationships  among  various 
groups,  including  bosses  and  employ¬ 
ees,  rich  and  poor,  blacks  and  whites, 
parents  and  children,  and  women  and 
men. 

Many  of  the  people  in  Rail’s  car¬ 
toons  are  “twentysomethings”  who 
face  not  only  a  difficult  job  market  but 
a  huge  national  debt,  fear  of  AIDS,  pa¬ 
tronizing  behavior  from  Baby  Boomers 
and  more. 

Whatever  the  subject.  Rail  usually 
explores  it  in  several  panels.  He  noted 
that  this  allows  him  to  provide  a  great 
deal  of  information,  set  up  situations 
and  mix  serious  commentary  with 
deadpan  and  biting  humor. 

“You  can’t  go  very  far  with  a  single 
frame,”  he  said. 

Rail  also  is  using  a  multipanel  format 
in  a  darkly  humorous  comic  strip  that 
he  is  developing  for  Lew  Little  Enter¬ 
prises.  “Spiro”  features  a  family  of  di¬ 
vorcing  parents  and  their  three  “twen¬ 
tysomething”  kids,  all  of  whom  are 
struggling  financially  and  emotionally. 
The  title  character  is  a  toucan  who 
serves  as  sort  of  a  one-bird  Greek  cho¬ 
rus. 

With  his  comic,  editorial  cartoons, 
free-lance  illustrations  and  full-time 
job  as  a  Columbia  University  office 
manager.  Rail  works  100-hour  weeks. 
The  New  Yorker  spends  some  of  this 
time  seeking  cartoon  ideas  by  watching 
numerous  news  programs  and  reading 
many  magazines  and  newspapers,  in- 


Surrounded  by  marriage  and  life 
extinguishers. 


Ted  Roll 


eluding  papers  from  France. 

The  Columbia  history  graduate,  who 
is  fluent  in  French,  said  French  papers 
often  have  more  accurate  information 
about  the  United  States  than  U.S. 
dailies  do.  For  example.  Rail  noted, 
French  papers  include  the  number  of 
Americans  who  have  given  up  looking 
for  work  when  publishing  U.S.  unem¬ 
ployment  statistics. 

He  also  strives  to  stay  current  with 
mass  culture’s  various  manifestations, 
whether  he  likes  them  or  not.  This 
means  keeping  up  with  horror  author 
Stephen  King,  radio  shock-jock  How¬ 
ard  Stern,  the  Guns  N’  Roses  hard- 
rock  group  and  so  on. 

Rail,  who  does  free-lance  music 
writing,  enjoys  listening  to  the  defunct 
Clash  punk-rock  group  and  more  cur¬ 
rent  bands  such  as  the  Breeders,  L7 
and  Nirvana. 

It  was  hardly  nirvana  when  Rail  had 
to  deal  with  a  crooked  syndication 
agent/attorney  four  years  ago.  The  car¬ 
toonist  was  one  of  many  creators  hurt 
by  Arnold  Schwartzman,  who  falsely 
told  Rail  that  Creators  Syndicate  and 
then  United  Feature  Syndicate  were 
interested  in  signing  him  (E&P, 
March  10,  1990,  p.  32). 

Rail  noted  that  Schwartzman  cost 
him  more  than  a  year  of  marketing  his 
work  and  some  of  his  trust  in  people, 
although  he  emphasized  that  he  is 
pleased  with  Dodds  and  Chronicle. 

He  did  add  wryly  that  he  learned  a 


great  deal  about  syndicate  contracts 
from  the  fake  ones  that  Schwartzman 
showed  him. 

Rail  signed  with  Schwartzman  part¬ 
ly  because  Mike  Peters,  another  of  the 
attorney’s  clients,  recommended  him 
highly.  As  it  turned  out,  Schwartzman 
treated  his  famous  clients  better  than 
his  aspiring  ones. 

Peters,  whose  editorial  cartoons  and 
“Mother  Goose  &  Grimm”  comic  are 
syndicated  by  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  was  a  hero  of  Rail  when  he  was 
growing  up  in  Dayton. 

Among  the  cartoonists  whom  Rail 
admires  most  these  days  are  Wayne 
Stayskal  of  the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
TMS  and  Signe  Wilkinson  of  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  Cartoon¬ 
ists  &  Writers  Syndicate. 

Rail  believes  that  many  other  main¬ 
stream  editorial  cartoonists  are  more 
interested  in  “illustrating  the  news”  or 
producing  laughs  than  trying  to  make 
readers  think. 

“I  hate  gag  editorial  cartoons,”  he 
said.  “They’re  so  cheap  and  easy  It’s 
rare  that  there’s  an  issue  so  trivial  that 
it  should  be  made  into  a  gag.  I  don’t 
mind  irony  or  other  forms  of  humor, 
but  the  ‘big  yuk’  is  the  worst.”  KOT 
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An  example  of  the  Singer-distributed  “Paradise  Park.” 


Comics  from  Singer 

SEVERAL  NEW  COMICS  are  being 
offered  by  Singer  Media. 

They  include  “Fantastic  Facts”  by 
Jim  Gilbert,  “Giraffics”  by  Petro,  “Par¬ 
adise  Park”  by  Roland  Claude,  “The 
Pirateer  of  Pawcatuck”  by  Mary  Fallon 
Fisher  and  “Tiffani”  by  Peaco  Todd. 

The  53-year-old  Singer  syndicate  is 
based  at  Seaview  Business  Park,  1030 
Calle  Cordillera  #106,  San  Clemente, 
Calif.  92673. 

Response  to  Royko 

SEVERAL  CLIENTS  HAVE  deeded 
not  to  publish  Mike  Royko’s  columns 
containing  risque  limericks  about  the 
John  Bobbitt  penis-cutting  case. 

At  least  one  client,  the  Parsons 
(Kan.)  Sun,  told  readers  that  they 
could  request  copies  of  the  columns  by 
mail  or  fax  or  come  to  the  newspapet 
office  to  see  them.  About  200  people 
did  so. 

Royko,  in  a  recent  column,  praised 
the  Sun  for  giving  readers  this  option. 
He  also  noted  that  newspapers  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  other  media. 

“Basically,  we’re  prudes,”  Royko 
wrote.  “Those  limerick  columns  — 
hardly  titillating  by  TV  or  movie  stan¬ 
dards  —  were  shocking  to  many  edi¬ 
tors.” 

Royko  is  with  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Tribune  Media  Services. 

‘Stepfamilies’  comic 

A  COMIC  CALLED  “Stepfamilies”  is 
being  offered  by  Richard  Sirgiovanni. 

The  cartoonist  said  some  of  the 
strips  appear  in  the  new  Blue  Bird  Pub¬ 
lishing  book.  The  Survival  Guide  to 
Stepparenting  by  Dr.  Jim  Stokes. 

Sirgiovanni,  based  at  410  Beach 
139th  St.,  Belle  Harbor,  N.Y.  11694,  is  a 
graphic  and  advertising  artist  who  also 


has  created  other  comics  (E&P,  Oct. 
6,  1990,  p.  38). 

Readers  rate  strips 

“CALVIN  AND  HOBBES”  by  Bill 
Watterson  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  won  a  recent  comics  poll  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 

The  next  four  finishers  were  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  by  Lynn  Johnston 
of  Universal,  “Crankshaft”  by  Tom 
Batiuk  and  Chuck  Ayers  of  Universal, 
“The  Far  Side”  by  Gary  Larson  of  Uni¬ 
versal  and  “Baby  Blues”  by  Rick  Kirk- 
man  and  Jerry  Scott  of  Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate. 

In  a  Columbia,  S.C.,  State  survey, 
the  most  popular  comic  was  “Peanuts” 
by  Charles  Schulz  of  United  Feature 
Syndicate. 

Rounding  out  the  top  five  were  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse,”  “Blondie”  by 
Dean  Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  and,  in  a  tie  for 
fourth,  “Calvin  and  Hobbes”  and 
“Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort  Walker  of 
King. 

Receiving  the  most  votes  among 
proposed  new  State  comics  was  “Non 
Sequitur”  by  “Wiley”  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Writers  Group. 

“Peanuts”  also  won  an  Alton,  Ill., 
Telegraph  survey,  followed  by  “Crank¬ 
shaft,”  “Hagar  the  Horrible”  by  Chris 
Browne  of  King,  “Garfield”  by  Jim 
Davis  of  United  and  “Arlo  and  Janis” 


by  Jimmy  Johnson  of  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association. 

Another  comic,  “Betty”  by  Gary  De- 
lainey  and  Gerry  Rasmussen  of  Unit¬ 
ed,  was  reinstated  by  the  Buffalo  News 
after  readers  complained  about  its  be¬ 
ing  pulled  from  the  paper. 

‘Inks’  starting  soon 

THE  PREMIERE  ISSUE  of  Inks:  Car¬ 
toon  and  Comic  Arts  Studies  will  fea¬ 
ture  cover  art  by  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
cteator  Bill  Watterson  of  Universal 
Press  Syndicate. 

The  journal,  which  starts  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  is  published  by  the  Ohio  State 
University  Press,  1070  Carmack  Road, 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210-1002. 

In  other  publications  news,  the  lat¬ 
est  issue  of  Cartoonist  Profiles  has  a 
cover  story  about  “Heathcliff”  to  mark 
the  comic’s  20th  anniversary.  George 
Gately  does  the  cat  panel  for  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

The  magazine,  based  at  P.O.  Box 
325,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06430,  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  story  about  “9  Chickweed 
Lane”  by  Brooke  McEldowney  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

A  visit  to  Germany 

STEPHEN  CHAPMAN  FILED  his 
column  from  abroad  recently  while  vis¬ 
iting  Bonn,  Berlin  and  part  of  the  for¬ 
mer  East  Germany. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  libertarian 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Creators  Syndi¬ 
cate  writer  filed  his  column  from 
South  Korea. 

Syndication  lawsuit 

THE  ARLINGTON  HEIGHTS,  III., 
Daily  Herald  Dec.  13  filed  a  territorial- 
exclusivity  lawsuit. 

A  story  about  the  suit  is  on  page  29. 


Dad  may  get  an  arrow  shirt  in  “Stepfamilies.” 
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Abuse  I 

Continued  from  page  13 

the  impact  of  publicity  on  the  victims.” 

“These  columns  revictimize  the 
women,”  she  added. 

But  Dixon  said  advocacy  groups 
have  “tunnel  vision.” 

She  acknowledged,  “People  might 
withdraw  complaints  because  of  the 
policy. 

“We  feel  badly  and  are  sorry  if  that 
happens,  but  that’s  not  enough  to 
make  us  alter  our  policy,”  she  said. 

Rex  suggested  that  the  Caledonian- 
Record’s  policy  might  be  more  helpful  if 
women  seeking  restraining  orders  were 
given  a  choice  whether  to  have  their 
names  published. 

“The  paper  could  go  through  the  or¬ 
ders  and  ask,”  she  said.  “For  the  women 
not  to  have  a  choice  in  that  decision  is 
my  frustration.” 

But  Dixon  said  that  even  though  the 
column  is  published  sporadically,  ask¬ 
ing  each  person  is  “unrealistic  for  a 
newspaper  that  must  meet  daily  dead¬ 
lines.” 

While  the  Caledonian-Record  has  a 
“great  deal  of  compassion  for  women 
in  these  intolerable  relationships,” 
Dixon  said,  the  “victims  already  come 
public  to  some  extent”  by  filing  with 
the  court  and  speaking  to  family, 
friends  and  advocacy  groups. 

Also,  while  the  paper  has  “gone  into 
details”  of  incidents  of  abuse  in  the 
past,  it  now  will  publish  “less  descrip¬ 
tive  announcements,  just  like  we  do  di¬ 
vorce  [announcements],”  Dixon  said. 

She  said  the  paper  may  consider 
publishing  names  of  rape  victims  and 
editors  have  discussed  whether  “we 
[are]  doing  more  to  hide  these  things 
and  perpetuate  the  myth  that  this  is  a 
hush-hush  subject  by  not  publishing 
the  names.  That  may  add  to  the  myth 
that  it’s  the  victims’  fault.” 

Record  is  partner 
to  high  schools 

THE  RECORD,  BERGEN  County, 
N.J.,  has  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  nine  area  high  schools  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  hands-on  experience  in  produc¬ 
ing  newspapers. 

The  paper  is  offering  workshops  con¬ 
ducted  by  reporters  and  editors  on  such 
topics  as  interviewing  techniques,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  ethics  and  also  is  ex¬ 
posing  students  to  advertising  sales, 
production  and  distribution. 


Flexo 

Continued  from  page  35 

chrome  oxide”  in  Praxair’s  widely  used 
Ucarlox  anilox  coating  —  was  sold  to 
Rockwell  International  for  use  on 
NASA’s  space  shuttle.) 

Doctor  blades  for  news  flexo  pro¬ 
gressed  from  gravure  blades  to  steel  and 
stainless  steel  to  fiberglass  to  polymer 
composite  to  self-lubricating  graphite 
composite. 

But  Tom  Allison  Jr.,  whose  Allison 
Systems  Corp.  of  Riverside,  N.J.,  sup¬ 
plies  blades  of  several  types,  said  what 
matters  most  is  how  well  a  system  actu¬ 
ates  doctoring  on  the  anilox  roll.  He 
added  that  the  nature  and  composition 
of  a  blade  may  offer  some  compensa¬ 
tion  for  defective  function. 

Bob  Thompson  of  Flexo  Concepts  of 
Rockland,  Mass.,  said  that  for  a  light 
blade  pressure  that  wipes  the  roll  evenly 
and  effectively  with  minimal  wear,  the 
blade  must  have  a  straight  edge  and  be 
aligned  parallel  to  the  anilox. 

To  ensure  parallel  installation,  he 
said  the  blade  slot  must  be  cleaned  well 
of  particles  that  cause  skewing  and 
screws  must  not  be  overtightened, 
which  can  put  a  wave  in  the  blade. 

The  anilox  surface  should  be  cleaned 
to  avoid  high  spots  and  the  blade 
brought  flush  and  even  against  the  roll 
at  the  proper  angle. 

Operators  shouldn’t  stop  with  static 
checks,  he  continued,  remembering 
having  seen  cases  “where  the  fountains 
move  as  the  presses  are  brought  up  to 
speed.” 

After  earlier  work  in  Modesto,  Calif., 
and  Providence,  Praxair  returned  to  the 
Modesto  Bee  in  spring  1992  to  begin 
longer-term  research  on  the  relation¬ 
ship  and  wear  of  doctor  blades  and 
anilox  rolls. 

To  eliminate  all  variables  but  blade 
composition,  new  laser-engraved  ce¬ 
ramic  rolls  at  the  Bee’s  usual  specifica¬ 
tion  were  installed,  the  same  staffer  was 
used  to  install  blades  and  the  same 
press  operators  were  used. 

Tests  were  run  only  on  black  couples, 
which  typically  have  a  shorter  anilox 
life. 

“On  a  lot  of  these  couples,”  Michael 
McPherron  of  Praxair  said,  “we  ran  the 
.  .  .  same  type  of  doctor  blades  a  dozen 
or  more  times  to  get  a  good  average  for 
the  long-term  evaluation.” 

The  39.5 -mil-thick  polyester-Mylar 
laminate  blade’s  average  life  from  two 
test  couples  was  10  million  impressions, 
with  48.3-mil  average  blade  wear.  The 
life  of  the  corresponding  anilox  roll  was 


47.5  million  impressions. 

Reporting  “very  high  particle  reten¬ 
tion,”  McPherron  said  these  are  “the 
only  blades  so  far”  found  to  trap  what, 
under  electron  microscopy,  proved  to 
be  mostly  iron  and  copper.  The  blade’s 
softness  was  blamed  for  the  embedded 
particles. 

The  20-mil-thick  epoxy-fiberglass 
blades  lasted  an  average  of  32.4  million 
impressions,  with  about  53  mils  of  blade 
wear.  The  corresponding  anilox  lasted 

94.5  million  impressions. 

Preliminary  results  from  another, 

thicker  fiberglass  composite  indicates 
that  3.6  million  impressions  are  possi¬ 
ble,  with  about  50  mils  of  wear.  The 
fourth  blade,  also  still  in  testing,  uses 
graphite  in  an  epoxy-fiberglass  matrix 
and  shows  a  probable  3.8  million  im¬ 
pressions,  with  78.5 -mil  wear.  Tests  on 
these  latter  two  blade  types  began  in 
April,  so  anilox  life  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  thinner  fiberglass  lasted  longer 
as  did  its  corresponding  anilox  roll.  The 
fiberglass  blade  lasted  three  times 
longer  than  the  polymer  blade,  and  the 
anilox  wiped  by  the  fiberglass  blade 
lasted  twice  as  long  as  that  wiped  by 
the  polymer  blade. 

In  general,  McPherron  said,  tests 
showed  that  “the  wiping  blades  did 
tend  to  have  a  little  bit  more  wear  than 
the  containment  blades . .  .  about  15% 
more  on  average.”  The  containment 
blade,  especially  a  softer  one,  may  be 
more  likely  to  trap  particles  than  the 
wiping  blade,  he  said,  noting  that  the 
Bee  had  some  reverse  positions  without 
containment  blades  in  which  the  anilox 
showed  virtually  no  wear. 

McPherron  also  noted  that  the 
thickness  and  composition  of  fiberglass 
“can  be  critical  to  .  .  .  blade  life  and 
anilox  roll  performance.” 

He  said  pressmen  found  that  blade 
installation,  a  light  and  even  pressure 
and  parallel  alignment  also  are  critical. 

Added  to  those  factors,  pressroom 
manager  Roland  Ford  said,  “We  found 
that  the  wash-up  procedure  on  the 
press  was  very  important.  You  had  to 
have  a  clean  anilox.” 

For  wash-up,  the  Bee  uses  tap  water 
from  a  spray-nozzle  system,  though  not 
at  particularly  high  pressure. 

Among  non-newspaper  flexo  users, 
“we  never  have  anilox  roll  wear  situa¬ 
tions,”  McPherron  said. 

This,  he  said,  probably  was  a  result  of 
the  higher-quality  inks  required  by 
commercial  operations,  which  ordinar¬ 
ily  also  print  on  something  better  than 
standard  newsprint.  lE^P 
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do  when  scientists  disagree? 

Sparks  were  expected  to  fly  at  the 
first  plenary  session,  called  “Trends  in 
Environmental  Journalism,”  which 
tackled  this  question.  The  panel  in¬ 
cluded  four  experienced  environmental 
journalists:  Diane  Dumanoski,  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  reporter  at  the  Boston 
Globe  for  10  years  and  currently  a  pro¬ 
fessional-in-residence  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Colorado;  Boyce  Rensberger,  sci¬ 
ence  reporter  at  the  Washington  Post, 
whose  writing  about  global  warming 
and  stratospheric  ozone  depletion  have 
challenged  general  assumptions  about 
the  seriousness  and  nature  of  those  is¬ 
sues;  Philip  Shabecoff,  formerly  at  the 
New  York  Times  and  now  publisher 
of  the  Greenwire  News  Service;  and 
Keith  Schneider,  an  environmental 
correspondent  at  the  Times. 

Both  Rensberger  and  Schneider’s  re¬ 
porting  came  under  attack,  but  the 
criticism  was  relatively  mild  compared 
to  what  many  in  attendance  had  ex¬ 
pected. 

Schneider  especially  has  been  the 
subject  of  controversy  in  recent 
months.  A  five-part  series  that  he 
wrote  at  the  Times  criticized  wasteful 
federal  environmental  practices  but 
downplayed  the  dangers  of  dioxin,  a 
substance  that  he  said  may  not  be  as 
dangerous  after  all. 

For  his  reporting,  Schneider  has 
been  assailed  in  numerous  publica¬ 
tions,  including  Extra,  American  Jour¬ 
nalism  Review  and  E:  The  Environ¬ 
mental  Magazine. 

Schneider  defended  his  reporting, 
describing  it  as  “very  accurately  done.” 
He  complained  that  he  has  not  been 
criticized  for  his  reporting  but  for  his 
skepticism  about  conventional  envi¬ 
ronmental  wisdom. 

Can  a  journalist  be  an  advocate  for 
the  environment  and  do  his  job  as  a 
journalist?  That  question  was  discussed 
and  debated  by  several  panels,  eliciting 
a  wide  range  of  opinions. 

Shabecoff  said  there  is  a  role  for  ad¬ 
vocacy  in  environmental  journalism  if 
it  is  done  openly,  not  hidden  behind 
the  cloak  of  an  editorial. 

“Trying  to  show  balance  in  reporting 
a  story  about  the  environment  can  lead 
to  misinforming  the  public,  especially 
when  you  ask  the  wrong  questions  of 
the  wrong  sources,”  he  said. 

At  the  “Ethics  and  the  Environmen¬ 
tal  journalist”  session,  Casey  Buckro,  a 
business  environmental  reporter  at  the 


Chicago  Tribune,  said,  “Ethics  means 
putting  values  to  work”  and  blasted  his 
colleagues  for  being  “some  of  the  most 
thin-skinned  professionals  around.” 

He  explained,  “We  like  to  bash 
everybody  else  continuously,  but  we 
don’t  do  a  good  job  of  making  sure  that 
the  quality  of  journalism  is  good.  Good 
journalists  should  point  out  bad  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

In  being  an  advocate  for  good  jour¬ 
nalism,  Buckro  suggested  that  the  SEJ 
have  an  annual  awards  competition  to 
recognize  “winners  and  sinners”  in  en¬ 
vironmental  reporting. 

Panelists  at  the  editors’  session  con¬ 
cluded  that  an  environmental  reporter 
cannot  be  an  advocate  any  more  than 
a  business,  science  or  any  other  type  of 
reporter  can. 

“A  reporter  can’t  be  an  advocate  and 
be  fair,”  Coughlin  said.  “It’s  up  to  edi¬ 
tors  to  make  sure  environmental  jour¬ 
nalists  bring  some  kind  of  objectivity 
to  their  reporting.” 


After  a  few  introductory  paragraphs, 
the  format  went  into  questions  and  an¬ 
swers. 

Clinton  proved  to  be  a  prophet  on 
the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement,  telling  Hearst,  “1  have  to 
believe  in  the  end  we  will  prevail.” 

Asked  where  he  gets  information  on 
a  regular  basis,  Clinton  said  he  reads 
clippings  from  “four,  five,  six  news¬ 
papers  a  day.” 

Often,  he  continued,  “I’ll  have  10 
memos  going  to  staff  members  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  what  1  read  in  the  papers.” 

Hearst  also  has  interviewed  Peter 
Magowan,  the  former  CEO  of  Safeway 
stores  who  with  a  group  of  partners 
bought  the  San  Francisco  Giants  base¬ 
ball  team,  and  Charles  Schwab,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Charles  Schwab  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  nation’s  biggest  discount  brokers. 

An  Examiner  spokeswoman  said 
Hearst  tries  to  obtain  interviews  with 
people  who  are  “not  readily  accessible” 
to  the  media. 


Circulation  award 

L.  MICHAEL  ZINSER,  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  Zinser  and  Domina  in 
Nashville,  was  presented  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  Award  at  the  recent  Ohio  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  convention. 


who  have  language  skills  or  special  in¬ 
terests  to  share  with  international  col¬ 
leagues  to  get  involved  in  the  new  or¬ 
ganization. 

Detjen  said  another  potential  prob¬ 
lem  is  differences  between  journalists 
from  industrialized  and  developing 
countries. 

“The  practice  of  environmental 
journalism  varies  widely  worldwide,”  he 
explained. 

“In  Third  World  countries,  journal¬ 
ists  practice  advocacy  journalism  much 
more  than  do  their  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  and  some  of  the  other  Western 
countries.” 

Interest  in  international  exchange 
and  cooperation  among  environmental 
journalists  has  been  growing  during 
the  past  year.  The  SEJ,  for  example, 
has  been  in  touch  with  sister  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Kenya  and  India  as  well  as  in¬ 
dividuals  in  Nepal,  Japan,  Sweden  and 
Australia. 

“Environmental  problems  are  global 
in  their  scope  and  impact  and  demand 
urgent  attention,”  Detjen  said.  “That  is 
why  there  is  a  need  for  our  organiza¬ 
tion.” 


HOLLINGER  INC.  REPORTED  that 
nine-month  net  earnings  dropped  by 
50%  on  slightly  lower  revenues,  com¬ 
pared  with  year-earlier  figures. 

Earnings  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  were  $31.4  million  (Canadian), 
or  450  a  share,  compared  with  $63.2 
million,  or  $1  a  share,  a  year  earlier. 

Excluding  unusual  items,  such  as  the 
$11.8  million  investment  in  Southam 
Inc.,  nine-month  earnings  grew  to  500 
a  share,  from  480  a  year  earlier. 

Nine-month  revenues  dipped  to  $647 
million,  from  $654.6  million. 

Pretax  profits  at  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
London,  increased  19%  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year. 

U.S.  newspaper  operations  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishing  Co.  recorded  ad  rev¬ 
enue  6%  higher  than  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1992  and  preprint  volume 
9%  higher. 

Nine-month  revenues  slipped,  and 
operating  profits  plummeted  38%  at  the 
French-language  papers  of  UniMedia 
Inc.  in  Canada. 

Results  were  flat  at  Sterling  commu¬ 
nity  papers  in  Canada. 
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he  said. 

As  sure  as  Posner  is  that  the  lone- 
gunman  theory  is  supported  by  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  documents,  diagnostic  ra¬ 
diologist  Randolph  Robertson  is  sure 
that  medical  information  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  will  support  his  theory  that  two 
gunmen  killed  the  president. 

“There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  medical  evidence  dictates  that 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  killed 
as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy.  What  is 
left  to  be  found  out  is  the  how  and 
why,”  Robertson  noted. 

“The  immediate  release  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  John  F.  Kennedy  Assassination 
Records  may  bring  us  closer  to  answers 
to  these  questions  than  we  have  been 
in  the  last  30  years.” 

James  Lesar,  president  of  the  Assas¬ 
sination  Archives  and  Research  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Washington,  told  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  “At  best,  only  10%  to  20%  of 
the  total  universe  of  Kennedy  assassi¬ 
nation  records  has  been  released  .... 
[And]  at  least  a  third  of  the  documents 
supposedly  freshly  released  were  old 
hat.” 

Lesar  recounted  the  difficulties 
faced  by  AARC’s  research  coordinator, 
Jonathan  Meyers,  when  he  attempted 
to  see  the  documents. 

“The  results  of  Mr.  Meyers’  endeav¬ 
or  are  very  discouraging,”  he  said.  “Of 
the  49  documents  sought,  only  one 
document  was  properly  identified, 
found  in  the  correct  location  and 
available  in  full.” 

Lesar  criticized  a  number  of  agencies 
for  their  lack  of  cooperation,  among 
them  the  FBI,  “which  has  admitted 
that  it  possesses  at  least  499,000  pages 
on  the  Kennedy  assassination  [but]  has 
yet  to  turn  over  even  a  single  page  to 
the  National  Archives.” 

After  the  hearing,  the  Washington 
Times  reported  that  the  FBI  was  work¬ 
ing  toward  clearing  “well  over  a  million 
pages”  and  was  prepared  to  release  a 
first  batch  of  documents  in  December. 

But  while  the  FBI  was  chastised  at 
the  hearing  for  its  slow  compliance,  the 
CIA  was  singled  out  as  the  only  agency 
that  had  made  any  substantial  disclo¬ 
sure  at  the  time. 

“1  believe  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  working  hard  to  comply  with 
the  JFK  Records  Act,”  said  Army  Maj. 
John  Newman  Jr.,  author  of  Kennedy 
and  Vietnam. 

“To  those  with  a  background  in  in¬ 
telligence  matters,  it  is  immediately 


obvious  that  there  is  plenty  in  these 
CIA  files  which  is  embarrassing  to  the 
agency  ....  [T]he  very  fact  that  we  are 
seeing  such  material  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  agency  is  trying  to  com¬ 
ply  in  good  faith  with  this  legislation,” 
Newman  said. 

“There  will  probably  always  be  a 
hard  core  of  opinion  on  both  sides  of 
the  issue,  but  if  the  other  federal  agen¬ 
cies,  including  the  FBI  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  follow  the  CIA’s  lead, 
the  American  people  will  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  that  they  have  access  to 
the  same  facts  that  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  their  government  all 
these  years. 

“The  painful  lesson  in  all  of  this  is 
how  damaging  the  withholding  was  to 
public  confidence,”  he  added. 

The  Church  Committee,  a  1976 
Senate  committee  that  found  that  the 
Warren  Commission  report  “was  fun¬ 
damentally  flawed,”  is  among  those 
government  institutions  that  is  to  re¬ 
lease  records. 

“The  Records  Act  affords  the  public 
the  opportunity  to  review  the  same  se¬ 
cret  documents  on  which  the  Church 
Committee  based  its  conclusions,”  said 
James  Johnston,  who  served  as  counsel 
to  the  committee. 

“Todav,  laws  like  the  Records  Act 
are  bringing  a  refreshing  change  in  at¬ 
titudes  about  government  secrecy,”  he 
said.  “'X'Tiat  we  are  learning  from  the 
Records  Act  is  that  the  pursuit  of  truth 
is  never  served  by  secrecy.” 

Regulate 
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tune  with  the  rough  and  tumble  ways 
of  Fleet  Street,  where  strident  abuse 
among  tabloids  is  part  of  the  game  and 
is  neither  resented  nor  remembered. 

Under  the  headline  “Jeers  for  fat  red 
tomato  of  Mirror,”  the  Sun  reported 
public  treatment  of  Mirror  royal  re¬ 
porter  James  Whitaker  as  follows: 
“Crowds  cheered  Di  yesterday  —  then 
jeered  the  Daily  Mirror’s  podgy  royal 
reporter.” 

Banks  exhibited  a  fairly  relaxed  view 
of  the  photos  controversy  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  an  Australian  radio  reporter. 
Referring  to  Taylor’s  action,  he  said,  “It 
was  a  particularly  sneaky  trick,  frankly, 
and  the  bloke  who  did  it  has  got  to  go 
down  as  one  of  the  ratbags  of  the  year.” 

Challenged  by  the  radio  reporter. 
Banks  obligingly  conceded  that  he  also 
was  a  “ratbag  and  would  score  around 
a  seven  “on  a  scale  of  ratbaggery.” 


Challenge 
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olizing  “Doonesbury”  and  other  comic 
strips. 

A  federal  court  refused  to  order  the 
Chronicle  to  release  the  strips,  but  the 
two  papers  reached  an  out-of-court 
settlement  in  1986  that  allowed  each 
paper  to  buy  the  other’s  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures. 

More  recently,  Lesher  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  publisher  of  four  East  Bay 
dailies,  sued  the  Chronicle  to  obtain 
rights  to  “Peanuts,”  “Garfield”  and  list¬ 
ings  of  VCR  Plus  television  codes. 
That  1992  lawsuit  was  settled  in  May. 
The  Lesher  papers  were  allowed  to 
publish  the  features. 

None  of  the  syndicated  services  con¬ 
tacted  would  comment  publicly  about 
the  lawsuit. 

Speaking  off  the  record,  however, 
executives  at  several  services  said 
newspapers,  not  syndicates,  usually  ask 
for  exclusivity. 

Most  syndicates  would  welcome  an 
end  to  exclusivity  because  it  would  cre¬ 
ate  more  potential  newspaper  clients 
for  each  feature,  they  said. 

The  executives  did  add  that  less 
popular  features  would  lose  clients  if 
every  newspaper  could  buy  the  top 
comics  and  columns. 

“The  Daily  Herald  is  mistaken  in 
both  its  facts  and  about  the  law,”  a 
Chicago  Tribune  spokesman  said,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  lawsuit. 

A  spokesman  at  the  Sun-Times  was 
not  available  for  comment. 

Thomson  Corp. 
profits  are  up 

THOMSON  CORP.  REPORTED  that 
nine-month  earnings  increased  to  $239 
million,  or  420  a  share,  from  $232  mil¬ 
lion,  or  4l0  a  share  a  year  earlier. 

Based  in  Toronto,  Thomson  said 
earnings  were  depressed  by  about  $27 
million,  or  50  a  share,  because  of  the 
lower  values  of  British  and  Canadian 
currencies  relative  to  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Nine-month  revenue  growth  from 
U.S.  newspapers  was  more  than  offset 
by  declines  at  Canadian  papers. 

Reflecting  the  corporation’s  perfor¬ 
mance,  the  newspaper  group  reported 
lower  revenues  and  operating  profit 
during  the  nine  months. 

Newspaper  ad  linage  declined  2.2% 
to  3.5%  at  U.S.  papers  and  6.7%  at 
Canadian  papers. 
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D.  Claussen-MWest-(414)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lanlz-CANADA-(519)  631-5709 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loans,  divorce,  minority 
buyouts.  Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter 
Jorgensen,  Media  Consultants  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174. 
(617)  643-1863. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotia¬ 
tions  for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest 
quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOUTHaaiBB 

&  Associates 

Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Cansultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
92)0  Thornton  Rd.-Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


★  ★  ★  PUZZLES  ★  ★  ★ 
W<j)RD  SEARCH  &  CROSSWORD 
•'Daily  •  Weekly  •  Monthly 
Suppliers  to  national  &  regional 
publications.  Camera  Ready! 
On  Time!  Great  Rates! 

Call  fora  FREE  kit  (914)  939-2111 


SENIOR  CUNIC 


'SENIOR  CLINIC.'  America's 
ONLY  doctor  written  column  on  Senior 
Health.  10  years  in  Rochester  (NY) 
Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Weekly,  600 
words.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises, 
#104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 
(604)  868-8603 


/  will  speak  ill  of  no  man  and  speak  all 
the  good  I  know  of  everybody. 

Ben  Franklin 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  GUIDE 

This  guide  is  a  complete  summary  of 
everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  your 
maximum  Social  Security  benefits. 
Included  are  chapters  on  how  to  apply 
for  benefits.. .how  to  qualify  for  early 
retirement... work  credits... benefits  for 
survivors  &  the  disabled. ..plus  much 
more.  This  is  definitely  a  guide 
which  every  family  should  own.  $7.95. 

SPEED  YOUR  ORDER 

Send  your  check  or  money  order  to: 
Vladimir  Covington 
495  Kennard  Rood 
Manchester,  NH  03104 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  rive  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage»Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  W.  HAa,  JR’ 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROK^ 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,  VA  27116-3308 
Ph.  703-846-8410  Fax  703-846-8406 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lone 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 

GROUP  PRESIDENT,  CEO,  CFO  and 
partnership  requiring  $5MM-$25MM 
acquisition  fund,  may  call  JM&A. 
Est.  1983,  (614)  889-9747. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

CENTURY  OLD  bi-weekly  newspaper 
group  in  Zone  5.  $2,000,000  gross. 
Suburban  market.  Excellent  growth  po¬ 
tential.  Write  to  Box  6605,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DAILY  AVAILABLE.  Ovmers  spent  U8 
million  (or  equipment  and  building, 
business  growing  this  year  after 
slump,  good  net  on  bottom  line  now. 
$1,060,000.  Only  (or  sale  until  Dec. 
1993.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  (512)  476-3950. 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  — 
Price  $425,000,  near  metro  areo  and 
skiing. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  Growth  area, 
semi  rural,  $500,000,  terms. 
NORTHWEST  COASTAL  WEEKLY  — 
Very  few  of  these  left,  land  and  build¬ 
ings,  $750,000. 

NORTHWEST  PRINTING  PLANT  —  Two 
weekly  shoppers,  $2,500,000,  land  and 
buildings  also  available. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  —  Small  down, 
some  sweat  equity. 

FOURNIER  MEDIA  SERVICES 
PO  Box  750 
Prosser,  WA  99350 
(509)  786-4470 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DIRECTORY,  unique,  well  established, 
national  annual  serving  the  photo  field. 
Ideal  owner/operator  situation. 
$75,000,  W.B.  Grimes,  (301) 
540-0636. 

FOR  SALE:  Bi-Monthly  Shopper.  $40K 
Turn  key.  Buffalo  Publishing,  409 
First,  Grants,  MM  87020. 

(505)  287-4947 

LONG  ISLAND,  NY  free  distribution 
publication  Est.  1 5  years.  Profitable- 
Grosses  $125K  Great  Potential.  Owner 
retiring.  BFC  Phone  (516)  424-7455 
Fax  (516)  424-7457. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPAPERS  for  sale,  $15K  to  $1 
million.  Some  financing,  free  list. 
Daily,  weekly.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 

Tri-weekly  county  newspaper  located  in 
East  Tennessee  looking  for  Publisher/ 
Investor  to  help  go  daily.  15,000 
homes  in  Tennessee's  twelfth  fastest 
growing  county,  surrounded  by  four 
major  counties  including  Tennessee's 
third  largest.  This  is  a  conservative 
newspaper  in  a  Republican  county. 
Liberal  views  are  in  the  minority  and 
are  not  very  popular.  Contact  Mr. 
Carroll  at  The  Journal  (615)  397-7337. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


CONVEYORS 


WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVEYORS  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
Call:  (407)  273-5218 
FAX  (407)  273-9011. 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  strappers,  labelers  and  inserters. 
Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
ovailable.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed 
discount  prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program  Provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CON¬ 
SULTANT  713/468-5827. 


AAAILROOM 


3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S 

Inserters 

4  Ferog  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  &  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders 
and  labeling  machines 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  docks;  2  tyline/4  docks 
3  l^ine/6  docks;  4  l^ine/8  docks 
(407)  273-5218  FAX  (407)  273-9011 


MULLER  227E  INSERTER  3  INTO  1 
In  operation  1  year-Like  NEW 
Bill  Kanipe  (404)  428-5817 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-58 1 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


MISCELLANEOUS 


85  used  TK  totalizer  coin  mechan¬ 
isms.  All  good  to  excellent  cotkII- 
tion.  Call  Jeff  at  The  Forum  newspaper  at 
(800)  274-5445 


PREPRESS 


DIADEM  220S  Color  Scanner,  excellent 
condition.  Also  (2)  series  3  Mono¬ 
types.  Call  (318)  487-6405. 


PRESSES 


HARRIS  N-845  HEATSET  PRESSES 

4  Units  1  Folder  22-3/4"  Cut-off 
8  Units  2  Folders  22-3/4"  Cut-off 

(901)  423-1343 

MFRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)552-1528  FAX  (404)552-2669 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WINDY  CITY  TIMES,  Chicago's 
award-winning  gay  newsweekly.  Stable, 
very  profitable  ($1M  gross).  Serious 
inquiries  only.  Dane  Claussen,  W.B. 
Grimes  Co.,  (414)  272-6173. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  more 
than  200  daily  and  weekly  nesvspapers 
in  the  U.S.  We  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  All  correspondence  and 
discussians  are  canfidential. 
Contact: 

Kenneth  W.  Cope 
Executive  Vice-President 
American  Publishing  Co. 

1006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  6.^50 
Phone  (417)  451-1520 
FAX  (417)  451-6408 


TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  member¬ 
ship  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935-2026, 
FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write:  16  Santa 
Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA  94598. 


SHOPPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  2  upscale  shopper,  20%  -i-  cash 
flow.  Growth  market,  solid  management 
team.  $1,500,000.  Drawer  600,  15 
South  Beach  Street,  Oxford,  OH  45056. 


The  charm  of  a  woodland  road  lies  not 
only  in  its  beauty  but  in  anticipation. 
Around  each  bend  may  be  a  discovery, 
an  adventure. 

Dale  Rex  Coman 


MAN-Roland  Folders 
160  pog^  -  double  out  -  22-2/A 
with  3  nigh  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P.'s  42"  with 
Y  columns  and  wall  brackets 
10  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 
Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  years  old 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  —  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


SATELLITE  DISHES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
Wia  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800) 
356-4886  or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 

IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  add  on  Metro  units  22  3/4",  with 
reels  and  Y  columns. 

4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press 
4  to  9  Unit  Harris  845  web  press 
2  to  10  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press 
All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence. 

Call  John  Velilla  (913)  541-8886. 


USED  SIGNODE  STRAPPER 
MODEL  ML-IEE 
CONTAQ  LARRY  KRAMER 
PA  -t-  NJ.  (800)  347-8187 
(717)-342-8159 


SATELLITE  DISHES 


Small  satellite  TV  dishes  are  herel 

•Amazing  Discovery!  'Smallest  home  dish  ever! 
•Receive  over  1 00  channels!  'Fits  anywhere- 
Apartments,  Homes,  Trailers,  R.V.,  etc.! 
•Only  18"(inches)  in  size! 

•Less  than  1  years'  cable! 

CNN  DISNEY  WGN  SCI-FI 
"HBO"  ESPN  DISCOVERY 
MTV  USA  "CINEMAX"  TBS 
HEADLINE  NEWS  VH1  A&E 
NASHVILLE  NETWORK  TBN 
FAMILY  CHANNEL  &  many  more! 

Send  $5. 95  cash,  check  or  money  order  and  a 
self-addressed  stamped  envelope  for  complete 
details  to: 

STARLIGHT  COMMUNICATIONS 
2507  WEST  BAY  AREA  BLVD,  #22 
WEBSTER,  TX  77598 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Newspaper  circuloHon  consultant 
Home  delivery-single  copy  soles 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-6611 


.Starts 
.Stop  Sauer 
.Uerlficatlon 
.j^llections 


‘Texas  OutBound,  Inc 

^"lefvino  Newspopers  NottonwiOe 


Jiai  Ckaenas  Mark  Saal 

1  800  880-9136 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


NUMBERS  DOWN?  Think  you  could 
improve  on  your  current  telemarketing 
operation?  Does  an  in-house  phone  or¬ 
der  seem  a  little.. .expensive?  We  hove 
experience  with  everting  from  20,000 
weeklies  to  500,000-1-  dailies.  Find  out 
why  two  of  America's  top  ten  chose  us. 

THE  START  GROUP,  INC. 

(800)  261-1220 


pen  riTART*; 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  what  it  takes  to  increase  your  news¬ 
paper's  circulation,  nationwide  capa- 
oilities.  Call  John  Bonsall,  1 
(800)  929-1845. 


THE  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 


1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


TELEA4ARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
'The  paper  people'  specializing  in 
upgrades  and  stop  savers. 
Allan  Schreibman,  (313)  399-6100. 


COMPUTER  SUPPORT 


LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Tandy/Radio  Shack  Models  100  102 
200  WP2  "exclusivelyr  Cables  RAM 
ROMs  programs  hard-2-find  items 
sales  service  experienced  humble.  We 
have  everything  and  know  it  all  I 
Fax/Call/Wrile  for  a  FREE  CATALOG 
Club  1 00:  Tandy  Computer  Support  Box 
23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA  94523.  (510) 
932-8856  msg  (510)  937-5039  fax. 


CONSULTANTS 


42  specialists,  generalists 
available  nationwide.  No  obligation 
consultation.  American  Newspaper 
Consultants,  Ltd.,  (414)  272-6173. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICES 


REACH  FOR  an  index  of  your  news¬ 
paper  stories.  Regular  updates.  Back 
issues  a  specialty.  Cheaper  than 
donuts. 

Editor's  Call,  (508)  681-8020 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOa  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  (2 12)  929- 1259 


HELD  WAMTEn 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  OF 
JOURNAUSM 

Half-time  (2  courses/ semester),  renew¬ 
able,  non-tenure  track  position  start¬ 
ing  9/1/94  to  teach  combination  of 
hands-on  courses  like  news  reporting, 
editing,  feature/magazine  writing, 
and  academic  courses  like  history  of 
journalism/ethics/media  theory  to 
doy/eve  undergrad  J-minors.  Extensive 
daily  newspaper/ wire  service/news 
magazine  print  experience  a  must. 
Master's  required.  College  teaching 
experience  strongly  preferred.  Send 
detailed  letter,  resume,  clips  by  Feb. 
21  to  Prof.  Ron  Hollander,  Box  C316, 
V-15,  Montclair  State  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  NJ  07043.  Minorities 
very  strongly  encouraged.  AA/EOE. 

JOURNAUSM/COMMUNICATIONS: 
Belmont  University  Communication 
Arts  Department  seeks  applications 
for  tenure  track  assistant  or  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  Journalism  for  fall 
1994.  Ph.D.  required.  Position  calls 
for  teaching  excellence  at  the  undergrad¬ 
uate  level  and  demonstrated  knowledge 
in  mass  communication  theory,  ethics 
and  low.  Ability  to  reach  research  meth¬ 
ods,  newswriting  and  reporting  or 
broadcasting  courses  a  plus.  Send  let¬ 
ter  of  application,  vita,  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  to:  Thom  Storey, 
Chair,  Communication  Arts  Department, 
Belmont  University,  1900  Belmont 
Blvd.,  Nashville,  TN  37212-3757. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Application  deadline  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1994.  Belmont's  vision  is  to 
be  a  premier  teaching  university  bring¬ 
ing  together  the  best  of  liberal  arts  and 
professional  education  in  a  consis¬ 
tently  caring  Christian  environment. 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNAUSM 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OLD  DOMINION  UNIVERSITY 

Tenure-track  assistant  professorship 
in  the  Department  of  English  beginning 
August  1994.  Ph.D.  in  journalism  or 
equivalent  in  et^rience  and  publica¬ 
tions  reciuired.  to  ieach  introductory, 
advanced,  and  graduate  courses.  Expe¬ 
rience  in  news  and  feature  writing,  edit¬ 
ing,  and  media  and  cultural  studies 
will  be  an  asset.  Salary  competitive. 
Send  vita,  three  recommendations, 
sample  of  publications,  and  evidence  of 
teaching  ability  to  Philip  Raisor, 
Chair,  Department  of  English,  Old 
Dominion  University,  Norfolk,  VA 
23529-0078.  AA/EEO.  Compliance 
with  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  of  1986  required.  Deadline  for 
application:  February  1,  1994. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

CONTROLLER/BUSINESS  MANAGER 
The  Daily  Spectrum,  a  21,000  circu¬ 
lation  Thomson  newspaper  based  in  St. 
George,  Utah,  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  controller  who  can  also  oversee 
human  resources  and  handle  other  gen¬ 
eral  administrative  responsibilities. 
Excellent  management  skills  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  all  facets  of  newspaper  finance 
required.  The  Daily  Spectrum  serves 
southern  Utah,  southeastern  Nevada  and 
northern  Arizona  in  one  of  the  country's 
fastest-growing  markets.  Enjoy  mild 
winters  (no  snow)  ond  sunny  summers 
two  hours  from  Las  Vegas,  a  day  trip 
to  four  national  parks,  including  Zion 
and  the  Grand  Canyon.  Competitive, 
fast-pace  environment,  innovative  man¬ 
agement  team.  SencI  cover  letter,  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to:  Roger 
Plothow,  Publisher,  The  Daily  Spectrum, 
275  E.  St.  George  Blvd.,  St.  George, 
UT  84770. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  with  proven  man¬ 
agement  experience  sought  for  mid¬ 
sized  Daily  and  related  Weeklies  in  Zone 
9.  Must  be  a  strong  business  and  com¬ 
munity  leader  with  solid  administra¬ 
tive,  financial,  and  sales  skills. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6622,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBUSHER  NEEDED  AT  North  Dakota 
daily.  Must  have  background  in  market¬ 
ing.  Excellent  chance  for  advancement 
with  America's  fastest  growing  newspo- 
per  group.  Send  resumes  to  Wes 
Plummer,  The  Port  Arthur  News,  549 
4th  Street,  Port  Arthur,  TX  77641 . 


INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  OFFICE,  QENEVA 
CHIEF,  PUBLICATIONS  BRANCH 

Tlie  ILO.  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  seeks  a  highly- 
motivated  professional  to  manage  its  Publications  Branch  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  The  Chief  is  responsible  for  defining  and  implementing  a 
new  publications  policy,  overseeing  the  selection  and  editing  ILO 
publications  as  well  as  the  promotion  of  ILO  publications  world-wide, 
and  licensing  translations  of  ILO  publications  to  publishers  in  member 
States.  This  prosition  manages  and  directs  about  40  staff. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  University  degree  in  languages,  social  science 
or  one  of  the  technical  fields  of  the  ILO  (e.g.  law,  labour  economics, 
social  security,  working  conditions,  etc.)  plus  at  least  15  years' 
progressively  responsible  experience  in  publications  management. 
English  mother  tongue  required,  with  a  good  knowledge  of  French. 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  would  be  an  advantage. 

The  position  carries  the  D.l  grade  in  the  UN  grading  structure.  Salary 
and  other  conditions  of  employment  are  internationally  competitive. 

Applications  with  full  curriculum  vitae  should  be  sent  not  later  than 
January  15,  1994  to  the  International  Labour  Office,  4  Route  des 
Morillons,  1211  Geneva  22,  Switzerland  (Tel:  41  22  799-8418;  fax  41 
22  788-4739).  Please  quote  reference  -  EDIPUBL. 

APPLICATIONS  FROM  WOMEN  ARE  ENCOURAGED 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Weekly  Shopper  publication  located  in 
Southern  MN  with  40,000  circulation 
is  seeking  a  General  Manager.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  a  know¬ 
ledgeable  leader  with  excellent  commu¬ 
nication  skills  and  proven  sales  abil¬ 
ity.  Duties  include  management  of 
sales  and  operations  with  some  person¬ 
al  account  responsibilities.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to:  Mr. 
Denis  Mindak,  PO  Box  100,  Blue  Earth, 
MN  56013.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

Wanted  in  early  1994,  to  join  profit¬ 
able,  family  owned  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  class  daily  newspaper  in  Region 
5.  Good  leadership,  marketing,  and 
sales  skills  needed  to  lead  competi¬ 
tive  daily  with  allied  publica¬ 
tions  Good  salary,  bonus,  and  solid 
benefits  with  a  good  opportunity  for 
future  career  growth.  Don't  delay  your 
response,  send  resume  to  Box  6615, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 

Senior  Advertising  Salesperson 
wanted  for  Aerotech  News  and  Review, 
publisher  of  defense  industry  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  two  base  newspapers  in 
the  high  desert  of  southern  Calit.  Must 
be  aggressive,  honest  self-starter  with  a 
proven  track  record.  New  publications 
planned  for  early  1 994.  (805)  945-5634 
or  fax  resume  and  cover  letter  to  (805) 
723-7757. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Need  a  key  player  for  the  team  of  one  of 
South  Carolina's  leading  twice  weekly 
papers  with  a  TMC  product.  Should  be 
able  to  motivate  and  direct  sales  effort 
of  a  talented  staff;  provide  ideas, 
organize  and  possess  the  personality 
skills  to  work  effectively  in  a  compe¬ 
titive  market.  Salary,  commission 
and  fringe  benefits  available.  Send 
resumes,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  6625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Daily  Southtown/News  Marketer  a 
Chicago  suburban  Pulitzer  owned  daily 
newspaper  and  Shopper  is  looking  for  an 
experienced  manager  to  lead  our  Re¬ 
gional  sales  staff.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  hove  sales  management  experience 
and  will  be  familiar  with  working  with 
major  accounts.  We  are  looking  ror  an 
individual  with  strong  presentation, 
training,  statistical  and  organ! 
zational  skills.  The  Daily  South 
town  is  a  58,000  circulated  daily 
and  64,000  circulated  Sunday  with  a 
436,000  distribution  shopper. 

As  a  Pulitzer  properly  we  offer  an  ex¬ 
cellent  compensation  and  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  progressive  work  environ¬ 
ment.  Individuals  looking  to  make  a  mark 
for  themselves  In  a  competitive  market 
please  send  your  resume  to: 

Mike  Beatty 
Advertising  Director 
DAILY  SOLJTHTOWN 
7001  W.  60th  Street 
Chicago,  IL  60638-3101 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING/PROMOTION/ 

MARKETING 

PAID  MARKETING  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  at  Editor  & 
Publisher  Co.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Send  letters,  resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Seeking  an  aggressive,  experienced 
advertising  professional  to  compli¬ 
ment  our  current  management  team.  Posi¬ 
tion  provides  base  salary,  commis¬ 
sion,  expenses  and  an  excellent  benefit 
package.  Prior  newspaper  sales  and 
supervisory  experience  required.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to  Scott 
Wright,  PO  Box  7,  Joplin,  MO  64802. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 

An  outstanding  opportunity  for  an 
aggressive,  welhorganized  leader  with 
strong  motivational  skills  and 
track  record  in  sales  management. 
Priorities  in  directing  our  retail 
staff  include  goal  setting,  account 
presentations,  planning  and  building 
revenue  through  innovative  pricing 
strategies.  The  Messenger-Inquirer 
is  award  winning  daily,  34,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  Owensboro, 
KY.  An  attractive  compensation/benefit 
program  accompanies  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  an  effective  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to:  Human  Resources, 
Messenger-Inquirer,  PO  Box  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42302. 


ART/EDITORIAL 


The  Alexandria  Dally  Town  Talk  i 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  circulation 
41 ,000,  has  immediate  openings  for  the 
following  positions: 

PAGE  DESIGNER  1  —  Editirig,  layout 
and  design  on  fully  electronic  univer¬ 
sal  desk  system.  0-3  years'  experience. 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST  —  News  graphics 
Experience  with  computer  gener¬ 
ated  art  and  freehand  talent  required 
Include  work  samples  with  resume. 

Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Terry  Wilker- 
son,  Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk,  PO 
Box  7558,  Alexandria,  LA  71 306.  EOE. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ART/GRAPHICS 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
avoilable  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Graphics/ Art  Department.  Zone  2  ap¬ 
plicants  only.  Please  send  letters, 
resumes  to  Box  6089,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


CIRCULATION 


ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR  needed  in 
7-person  department  at  suburban  Metro 
near  NYC  (circulation  210,179  Sunday; 
166,088  daily).  If  you  like  find¬ 
ing  best  visual  solutions  to  present¬ 
ing  the  news  and  can  illustrate  on  or  off 
the  Mac,  we  might  want  you.  Must  know 
Free-hand  or  illustrator.  Send  resume/ 
clips  to  Chris  Kiesler,  Design 
Director,  Gannett  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  1  Gannett  Drive,  White  Plains,  NY 
10604. 


CARTOONIST/LAYOUT:  Entry  level 
position  for  national  weekly  paper. 
Will  train  as  Macintosh  operator, 
headline  writer  and  illustrator.  Send 
non-returnable  samples  to:  Art  Director, 
Weekly  World  News,  600  South  East 
Coast  Ave.,  Lantana,  FL  33462. 


CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

We  are  undertaking  searches  for  two 
dailies  In  10,000  -  15,000  circulation 
range.  One  Upstate  NY,  one  Iowa. 

Candidates  should  have  some  small 
market  and  management  experience. 
Need  people  who  are  sales  oriented  and 
can  get  ongoing  sales  results  competing 
with  metro  daily.  You  must  be  a  good 
people  person,  understand  budgets, 
have  strong  computer  and  database 
management  skills,  and  be  as  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  field  as  in  the  office. 

Both  privately  owned  newspapers  are 
outstanding  opportunities  for  enhanc¬ 
ing  a  circulation  management  track 
record. 

Mail  or  fax  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Ron  Anderson,  PO  Drawer  300,  Pllts- 
ford,  NY  14534.  Fax  (716)  248-9551. 


DISTRia  SALES  MANAGER  -  Super¬ 
vise,  Motivate  Youth  carriers.  New 
England  evening  daily  needs  an  expe¬ 
rienced  circulator.  Salary,  excellent 
bonus  plan  and  benefits.  Secure,  career 
position.  Mr.  Phillips  or  Mr.  Gentle 
—  (508)  374-0320  or  1  (800) 
370-0321. 


GROWING  60,000  AM  daily  and 
Sunday  in  Zone  2  seeks  experienced, 
aggressive,  sales  oriented  Home 
Delivery  Manager.  Candidates  must 
hove  a  minimum  of  5  years  Circub- 
tion  supervisory  experience.  Salary 
requirements  must  accompany  resume. 
Reply  to  Box  6621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 
for  Zone  9  metro.  Responsible  for  all 
business  and  receivable  systems, 
networks  and  techrtalogy  support  for 
new  business  development.  Requires 
previous  appropriate  management  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  including  salary 
nistory  to  Box  6617,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


30,000-circulation  Mon. -Sat.  news 
paper  in  Salem,  Mass,  seeks  news 
editor  to  oversee  eight-person  copy  desk 
Copy-editing  and  design  experience 
essential;  knowledge  of  pagination  (we 
are  currently  operating  with  Hastech 
system)  preferable;  experience  with 
Macintosh  and  AP  leafdesk  would  be 
helpful.  Contact  Nelson  Benton,  ME, 
Salem  Evening  News,  155  Washington 
St.,  Salem,  MA  01970.  Tel.  (508) 
744-0600.  Fax  (508)  744-1010.  New 
England  inquiries  only. 


ASSIGNMENT  DESK  EDITOR 

The  Tennessean  seeks  an  experienced 
editor  for  our  local  news  desk,  editing 
copy  and  making  assignments  at  night. 
We  are  a  growing  newspaper  with  big 
journalistic  ambitions  in  a  lively  town 
that  offers  a  high  quality  of  life. 
Resume  and  work  samples  to:  David 
Green,  M.E./News,  The  Tennessean 
1 1 00  Broadway,  Nashville,  TN  37203 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

The  News  Journal  in  Wilmington,  DE, 
is  looking  for  an  assistant  news 
editor  to  hap  run  the  night  news  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  have  experierKe  in  design, 
editing  and  headlines,  and  should  be 
Mac  literate.  But  the  most  important 
quolity  we're  seeking  is  leadership; 
we  need  a  strong  leader,  ready  to  help 
command  a  1 5-person  desk.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to:  Kate  Morymont,  The  News 
Jouinal,  PO  Box  15505,  Wilmington, 
DE  19850. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

The  Fresno  Bee,  a  McCfotchy  Newspa¬ 
per  in  the  affordable  Central  CA  Valley 
(circ.  1 55,000  daily  and  1 85,000  Sun), 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an 
assistant  metro  editor  to  coach  repor¬ 
ters,  assemble  material  for  stories, 
edit  copy,  and  coordinate  with 
graphics  departments.  Looking  for  3 — 5 
years  daily  journalism  experience; 
college  degree  preferred.  Competitive 
salary  plus  excellent  benefit  package. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  to:  THE 
FRESNO  BEE,  H.R.  Dept.,  1626  'E' 
Street,  Frestw,  CA  93786.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  — 
20,000-daily  AM  still  seeking 
great  editor  to  join  two-person  city 
desk  team.  Individual  must  be  a  leader 
who  Is  comfortabb  with  both  features  and 
hard  news  and  committed  to  hard¬ 
hitting,  useful  local  stories.  Must 
be  willing  to  help  transform  important 
community  newspaper  into  vital  infor¬ 
mation  source  for  the  next  century.  Must 
be  organized,  a  precise  editor,  able  to 
coach  writers  and  able  to  initiate 
graphics  to  accompany  stories. 
Daily  reporting  experience  a  must, 
previous  city  or  nevrs  desk  experience 
nelpful.  Will  work  semi-swing  shift 
Tuesdoy-Soturdoy.  Send  resume,  clips 
to  City  Editor  Kathleen  L'Ecluse,  The 
Daily  Republic,  PO  Box  47,  Fair- 
field,  CA  94533  no  later  than  Jan.  3. 
No  phone  calls. 

^IST/^  OTY  EDITOR 
Talented  editor  needed  to  help  produce 
our  33K  daily.  I'm  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  proven  writing  and  layout 
skills,  someone  who  knows  how  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities,  someone 
eager  to  move  up.  Send  cover  letter, 
clips  and  tear  sheets  by  Jan.  14  to:  Mike 
Stover,  City  Editor,  Telegram- 
Tribune,  3825  S.  Higuera  St.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  CA  93406. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
Catholic  Digest 

The  nation's  largest  paid-subscription 
Catholic  magazine  (575,000)  seeks  mo¬ 
tivated,  inquisitive  assistant  editor/ 
journalist  for  an  entry-level  posi¬ 
tion.  The  successful  applicant  will 
hove  a  broad  reading  background,  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  hands-on  magazine  or  newspa¬ 
per  experience.  Duties  include  proof¬ 
reading,  article  selecting  for  a  general- 
interest  audience,  and  copy  condensing: 
writing  ability  a  plus,  crack  edit¬ 
ing  skills  a  must.  Send  letter  and 
resume  (no  phone  calls)  to  Richard 
Reece,  Editor,  Catholic  Digest,  PO  Box 
64090,  St.  Paul,  MN  55164. 
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EDITORIAL 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  -  To  help  make 
good  country  daily  even  better.  Ideal  for 
professional  with  brains,  ambition, 
passion  for  fairness,  accuracy.  Copy 
editing,  proiects,  editorial  writing,  man¬ 
agement  taslis.  Zone  2.  Mid-$20s.  Write 
to  Box  6618,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  COPY  EDITOR 

The  Indianapolis  Star  (AM,  Sunday 
circubtion  400,(XX)-(-)  has  an  opening 
on  its  three-person  business  copy  desk 
for  a  versatile  editor  with  an  eye  for 
page  design,  a  deft  touch  with  copy  and 
the  skill  to  write  sparkling  headlines. 
We  want  an  editor  who  knows  that  busi¬ 
ness  news  doesn't  have  to  be  boring,  who 
can  help  us  reach  out  to  new  readers 
and  who  enjoys  a  job  with  variety.  This 
job  involves  Monday  through  Friday 
night  hours.  Send  a  resume  and  samples 
of  your  work  by  Dec.  27  to  Pamela 
Klein,  Business  Editor,  The  Indianapolis 
Star,  Box  145,  Indianapolis,  IN, 
46206-0145.  Minorities  and  women 
are  encouraged  to  apply.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Business  biweekly  needs  an  editor  to: 
oversee  reporters;  direct  aggressive 
coverage  of  the  business  community, 
including  in-depth  investigative 
stories;  edit  copy;  and  assist  in 
design  and  production.  Supervisory 
experience  required.  Knovdedge  of  the 
Mac  an  asset  but  not  a  requirement. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Executive 
Editor,  The  Greater  Baton  Rouge  Busi¬ 
ness  Report,  PO  Box  1949,  Baton 
Rouge,  LA  70821. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 

Growing  suburban  daily  in  highly 
competitive  metro  market  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  business  editor  to  head  award¬ 
winning  staff  to  new  level  of  excellence. 

Solid  business  knowledge  a  must-from 
retail  to  heavy  industry.  We  seek  an 
aggressive,  idea-oriented  editor  who 
isn't  afraid  of  non-traditional 
reporting,  a  journalist  who  can  go  in- 
depth  on  issues  or  find  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  that  relates  business  to  people's 
lives.  Be  part  of  a  very  progressive  news 
team,  supported  by  the  latest  in  technolo¬ 
gy.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Don't  delay. 
Write  Box  6624,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPITAL  CITY  NEWSPAPER  in  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo.,  seeking  two  energetic,  moti¬ 
vated  reporters  (or  port  of  a  forward- 
looking  tram.  One  must  want  to  be  the  best 
and  most  thorough  at  reporting  news  of 
two  local  school  districts,  a  local 
community  college  and  the  University 
of  Wyoming  at  Laramie.  Other  must 
possess  considerable  curiosity 
about  crime  and  events  that  shape  the 
low  enforcement  community  on  local  and 
state  level.  Must  work  well  with  law  en¬ 
forcement  community  members  without 
allowing  them  to  dictate  news 
Journalism  degree  required.  1-2  years 
of  newspaper  experience  preferred. 
Photography  helpful.  Send  cover  letter 
telling  us  about  yourself  and  why  you 
want  to  be  on  our  team,  resume 
and  references  to:  Mary  Woolsey,  City 
Editor,  Wyoming  Tribune-Eagle,  702 
W.  Lincolnway,  Cheyenne,  WY  82001 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

For  quality  24,000  PM  daily  between 
Dayton  and  Cincinnati.  Supervise 
news  coverage  of  local  government, 
schools  and  business.  Good  editing 
skills  and  proven  leadership  abili¬ 
ty.  Send  resume  to  Jim  Mills,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Middletown  Journal,  52 
S.  Broad  St.,  Middletown,  OH  4^44. 
Or  fax  to  (513)  423-6940. 


COME  TO  CAJUN  COUNTRY.  The  Daily 
Iberian  has  two  newsroom  positions 
opening  soon.  One  is  for  a  general 
assignment  reporter  —  1-2  years  daily 
experience  preferred  —  who  will  also 
hove  some  brat  duties.  The  other  is  for 
an  experienced  reporter  who  can  handle 
business  news  and  general  assignment. 
Both  positions  require  excellence  in  news 
and  feature  writing  and  reporting.  We're 
an  award-winning,  15,0(X)  daily  (AM 
Sat/Sun,  PM  Mon/Fri).  We  offer  compe¬ 
titive  salary,  benefits  etc.,  in  a 
unique  environment  with  an  outstanding 
quality  of  life.  Contact  Ted  Truby, 
Editor,  The  Daily  Iberian,  PO  Box 
9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562.  (Tele¬ 
phone  31 8-365-6773  after  1 1  am  CST). 


COPY  DESK  -  22,000,  seven-day  AM 
seeks  beginning  or  experienced  editor 
for  universal  pagination  desk.  Mac/ 
Quark  experience  preferred,  but  if 
you're  sharp  with  heads  and  design  we 
can  teach  you  the  machine.  Competitive 
pay  and  benefits:  medical,  401  (K), 
health  club.  Live  amid  sunny  Idaho's  out¬ 
door  splendor  -  skiing,  hiking,  hunting, 
fishing,  whitewater.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  examples  of  layout  and  heads 
to  Clark  Walworth,  Managing  Editor, 
The  Times-News,  PO  Box  548,  Twin 
Falls,  ID  83303. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  New  Haven  Register,  a  1 00,000  plus 
morning  daily  in  Yale's  hametown, 
seeks  a  strong  copy  editor  for  its 
main  news  desx.  The  ideal  candidate 
excels  at  headline  writing  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  having  strong  editing 
skills.  Good  salary  and  benefits. 
Letter,  resume  and  6  samples  of  your  head¬ 
lines,  plus  6  samples  of  your  editing 
to:  Ray  Hoye,  News  Editor,  New  Haven 
Register,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven, 
CT  0651 1 .  Minorities  encouraged  to 
apply.  No  calls,  please. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  copy  editor  for  its  news  desk. 
Main  duties  are  copy  editing  and  head¬ 
line  writing  with  opportunities  (or 
backup  wore  in  wire  editing,  slot  or 
layout.  At  least  five  years  of  copy  desk 
experience  at  a  quality  paper  preferred 
Salary  is  $910  a  week.  Please  fax 
resumes  to  Steven  Petranik,  News 
Editor,  at  (808)  523-8509  and  follow 
by  mailing  samples  to  Petranik  at  PO 
Box  3080,  Honolulu,  HI  96802.  No 
phone  inquiries. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  eye  for  typos  and 
grammar  mistakes,  flair  for  layout 
sought  by  19,000  Virginia  PM; 
Sunday  AM.  Some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Previous  applicants  need  not  ap¬ 
ply.  Send  or  (ax  resume,  samples  to 
Ginny  Wray,  Editor,  Martinsville  Bulle¬ 
tin,  PO  Box  371 1 ,  Martinsville,  VA 
24115;  (ax  (703)  638-4153. 


Editors 

who  can’t  agree 
on  the  weather 
agree.. 

That  they  read 
E&P  more  than 
any  other 
puhlication!* 


Editor&Publisher-?8% 
New  York  Tiines-75% 
Wall  Streel  Journal -66% 
Presstime -61% 
Newsweek -58% 


1 993  survey  of  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
members,  conducted  by  Holiander  Cohen  &  McBride 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITORS 

The  ARKANSAS  DEMOCRAT-GAZETTE, 
a  1 85,000  —  daily,  300,000  —  Sunday 
circulation  newspaper  based  in  Little 
Rock,  is  looking  for  experienced  copy 
editors.  We're  looking  for  people  wno 
wont  to  work  at  o  newspaper  that  has 
high  standards  for  its  headlines  and  who 
are  experts  on  style.  If  you  have  at  least 
four  years  of  recent  experience,  send  a 
cover  letter,  a  resume  and  copies  of 
your  headlines  to: 

Rhonda  Owen 
Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 

Administration 

PO  Box  2221 
Little  Rock,  AR  72203 

COPY  EDITOR  —  The  Pocono  Record  is 
looking  for  a  copy  editor  to  join  its 
four-person  desk.  Experience  or  intern¬ 
ship  desirable.  Responsibilities 
range  from  headlines  to  page  design. 
Sound  grammatical  skills,  ear  for 
good  writing  a  must.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  samples  or  work  to  Ron  Bou¬ 
chard,  Editor,  the  Pocono  Record,  51 1 
Lenox  St.,  Stroudsburg,  PA  18360. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 

Region  2  daily,  100,000  plus,  wants 
an  editor  with  vision  and  vitality 
to  put  new  life  into  editorial  and  op-ed 
pages.  Must  hove  at  least  five  years 
experience  as  editorial  writer  as  vrell 
as  ability  to  supervise  and  teach. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Box 
6600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  NEEDED  for  The  North  Ca^ 
lina  Christian  Advocate,  a  statewide 
United  Methodist  newspaper.  Published 
twice  monthly.  Serving  2000  congrega¬ 
tions  in  North  Carolina.  Applicant 
must  be  an  active  United  Methodist 
with  publishing/editorial  experi¬ 
ence;  proactive  editor  in  terms  of 
vision  and  editorials.  For  an  appli¬ 
cation,  call  Bill  Norton  at  1  (800) 
849-4433,  ext.  263.  Leave  voice  mail 
message  after  hours  (weekends  or  vi^eek- 
days  after  4:30pm  EST).  DEADLINE: 
February  15,  1994. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
openings  nationwide.  Entry/early 
career.  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
40550,  5136  MacArthur,  Washington, 
DC  20016;  (703)  506-4400. 

EDITOR 

The  Corvallis  (OR)  Gazette-Times,  a 
1 4,000-circulation,  7-day  newspaper 
in  a  beautiful  university  city,  is 
looking  for  an  editor  who  practices 
teamwork  and  can  bring  the  best  out  of 
eoch  individual.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  will  hove  a  track  record  of  exceed¬ 
ing  customer  needs,  a  working  know¬ 
ledge  of  press  operations,  strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills  and  editing  experience. 
Salary  range  from  $673  to  $1 01 0  week¬ 
ly.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  appro- 
riate  clips  to  Diana  Braught,  Human 
esources  Coordinator,  PO  Box  368, 
Corvallis,  OR  97339.  Application  dead¬ 
line  December  31,  1993. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  XDBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full¬ 
time,  temporary,  internships  and  free¬ 
lance.  For  free  newsletter  call  (310) 
326-2661. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with  curiosi¬ 
ty,  investigative  competency  and 
strong  language  skills  for  small, 
growing  daily.  Send  cover  letter, 
clips  and  resume  to  Fran  Smith,  PO  Box 
5727,  Hilton  Head  Island,  SC  29938. 
(No  phone  calls,  please). 

FEATURES  PAGE  DESIGNER/CO^ 
EDITOR  needed  at  suburban  Metro  near 
NYC  (circulation  210,179  Sunday; 
166,088  daily).  Creative  design, 
headline-writing  skills,  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  edit  copy.  Knowledge  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  fashion,  food  ana  other  features 
themes  helpful.  Pagination  a  plus. 
Minimum  one  year  experience.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Send  resume/ 
clips  to  Meryl  Harris,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  Gannett  Suburban 
Newspapers,  1  Gannett  Drive,  White 
Plains,  NY  10604. 

INTERNATIONAL  PUBLIC  SAFETY 
COMMUNICATIONS  trade  magazine 
feature  writer.  Relocation  required  to 
Doytona  Beach,  Florida,  area.  Heavy 
hone  interviewing,  no  travel.  Police, 
re  radio  knowledge  helpful.  Must  be 
computer  friendly,  able  to  assist  editors 
with  desktop  Macintosh  page  layout. 
Low  20s  depending  on  experience. 
Promotion  possible  to  assistant  editor. 
Paid  health,  life,  dental,  relocation 
assistance.  Casual  office,  no  smok- 
ing.  Send  full  resume,  clippings  to 
Alan  Chase,  APCO,  Inc.,  2040  S. 
Ridgewood,  Daytona  Beach,  FL 
32119-8437. 

LEADING  V/OMEN'S  MAGAZINE  seeks 
lifestyle  calumnists  whose  work 
appears  in  a  regional  daily  newspaper 
or  equivalent.  If  you  write  about 
women's  and  family  issues  in  a  whim¬ 
sical,  light-hearted  and  entertaining 
style,  vre'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please 
send  samples  that  would  appeal  to  a 
national  audience  of  women  in  their  30s 
and  40s  to  Box  661 0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Weekly  community  newspaper  seeks 
experienced,  managing  editor  for  full¬ 
time  position.  Strong  organizatiorKil  and 
managerial  skills  essential.  Proven 
track  record  and  computer  knowledge  a 
must.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to;  Kevin  J.  Lolly,  Brooks 
Community  Newspapers,  136  Main 
Street,  Westport,  CT  06880. 

MID-SIZE  DAILY  newspaper  in 
Midwest  seeks  talented  and  innovative 
design  expert  to  help  us  produce  compell¬ 
ing  section  fronts  and  other  pages 
requiring  special  treatment.  We  need  a 
professional  journalist  with  the  news 
judgment  of  a  metro  editor,  the  technical 
skills  of  a  copy  desk  chief  and  the 
creativity  of  an  artist.  Macintosh 
experience  essential.  Please  send  resume 
and  samples  of  your  headline  vrriting 
skills  and  page  design  work  to  Box 
6620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Are  you  on  aggressive  editor  ready  to 
join  a  demanding  editorial  team  in 
one  of  the  nation's  most  competitive 
news  markets?  Our  60,000  Zone  2 
needs  a  sharp  editor  with  superior  de¬ 
sign  and  headline-writing  skills;  an  ex- 
calent  command  of  AP  style  and  3-5 
years  supervisory  experience.  Tell  us 
about  yourself;  include  resume  and  clips 
to  Box  6612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

OUR  LAST  CITY  EDITOR  now  works  for  a 
major  metro.  Do  you  hove  what  it  takes 
to  follow  in  her  footsteps?  We  hove  a 
very  collaborative  newsroom  and  you 
will  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  en¬ 
tire  process  of  publishing  a  growing 
30,000  circulation  daily  in  one 
the  most  competitive  markets  in 
America.  Candidates  should  have  a  | 
minimum  of  three  years  experience 
supervising  a  staff,  hove  excellent  edit¬ 
ing  skills  and  be  able  to  coach  the  re¬ 
porting  staff  toward  improvement  in 
their  work. 

Resume,  etc,  to  Tom  Porter,  Editor,  The 
Tribune,  600  Edwards  Rd.,  Fort  Pierce, 

FL  34954. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes 
to  Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

PRO  FCOTBAa  REPORTER 

The  Post-Crescent,  a  60,000  PM, 
75,000  Sunday  newspaper  in  Appleton, 
Wis.,  seeks  on  experienced  beat  writer 
to  load  its  coverage  of  the  Green  Boy 
Packers  in  this  Packer-mad  city  25 
miles  from  Green  Bay.  Applicants 
should  have  at  least  two  years  experience 
covering  a  pro  or  major-college  beat. 
Send  resume,  three  clips  and  references 
to  Larry  Gallup,  Sports  Editor,  The  Post- 
Crescent,  PO  Box  59,  Appleton,  Wl 
54912. 

^CRUITER 

Rodale  Books,  America's  leading  how¬ 
to  book  publisher,  with  yearly  sales  of 
over  $230,000,000,  is  seeking  a 
recruiter  for  its  editorial  divi¬ 
sion,  vrhich  h'ls  a  current  staff  of  100 
editorial  managers,  editors, 
writers,  researchers,  copy-editors,  art 
directors  and  designers.  The  ideal 
candidate  has  a  minimum  of  five 
years'  experience  as  a  recruiter,  and 
also  has  experience  as  an  editorial 
manager,  editor  and  writer.  Rodale 
Books  is  part  of  Rodale  Press,  Inc.,  a 
publishing  company  located  in  Emmaus, 
Pennsylvania,  90  miles  from  New  York 
City  and  60  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
The  company  is  value-driven,  with  a 
positive  and  cooperative  culture,  and 
nas  an  excellent  benefit  package,  includ¬ 
ing  an  employee  fitness  center  cmd  day 
care.  Applicants  should  send  their 
cover  letter,  resume,  references  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Bill  Gottlieb 

Senior  Vice-President  and 
Editor-in  Chief 
RODALE  BOOKS 
22  S.  2nd  Street 
Emmaus,  PA  18098 

E.O.E. 

No  phone  calls,  please 

REGIONAL  VYEEKLY  seeks  editor  for 
branch  office.  Responsibilities 
include  assigning  stories,  report¬ 
ing,  editing  and  layout.  Must  be  hard 
vrorking,  resourceful  and  flexible.  You 
won't  get  rich  but  you  will  gain  valu¬ 
able  experience  to  advance  your  career. 
Send  resume  to  Carolyn  April,  The  Advo¬ 
cate,  PO  Box  95,  Williamstovim,  MA 
01267. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

REPORTER  with  intelligence,  preci¬ 
sion,  commitment  to  fairness  needed  for 
quality  daily.  Duties  include  theme 
beat,  in-depth  work.  Bright  new  comers 
considered.  Write  Editor,  The  Repu¬ 
blican,  Box  209,  Pottsville,  PA 
17901. 

REPORTERS 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  seeking  three 
reporters  to  help  launch  a  new  community 
twice-weekly.  We  are  seeking  recent 
college  graduates  or  reporters  with  up  to 
two  years'  experience  who  thrive  on  com¬ 
munity  journalism  and  are  hard  work¬ 
ers. 

These  are  for  a  fixed  period  of  time, 
lasting  either  24  or  30  months.  Start¬ 
ing  salary;  $350/week.  Standard 
company  benefits. 

All  applicants  will  be  considered,  but 
preference  will  be  shown  to  current  or 
former  residents  of  Johnson  County, 
Kansas.  Candidates  must  hove  some  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  or  hove  completed 
an  internship.  Women,  minorities  and 
disabled  persons  are  encouraged  to  ap- 
ply. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  list  of  refer- 
erKes,  and  copies  of  your  best  1 0  clips 
(no  originals,  please)  to  Michael 
Nelson,  Managing  Editor/Johnson 
County,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  8455 
College  Blvd.,  Overland  Park,  KS 
66210. 

Deadline  far  applicatians  is  Jan. 

1 5,  but  preference  will  be  shown  to  early 
applicants. 

No  telephone  calls,  please. 

REPORTER  for  aggressive  a>vard-winning 
PM  daily.  Business  reporting  experi¬ 
ence  a  plus.  J  grads  will  be  considered. 
Clips,  fetter  and  references  to  Brian 
Walker,  The  Muncie  Evening  Press,  PO 
Box  2408,  Muncie,  IN  47307. 

SPANISH-SPEAKING  REPORTER; 
Must  be  fluent  in  Spanish  and  English. 
Position  requires  two  years  of  daily 
newspaper  reporting  experience,  as  well 
as  extreme  accuracy,  enterprise  and 
ability  to  provide  perspective.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  clips,  references  and  cover  letter 
to:  Susan  Miller,  Editor,  Monterey  County 
Herald,  PO  Box  271,  Monterey,  CA 
93942. 

STRONG  CONTENT  EDITOR,  coach/ 
teacher  with  minimum  3  years  reporting 
at  small  -  medium  papers  for  job  as 
night  assistant  city  editor  at 
small  Knight-Ridder  daily  in 
university  town.  Send  resumes  and 
clips  to  Polly  Smith,  City  Editor, 
Centre  Daily  Times,  State  College, 
PA  16803. 

THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  School 
of  Communication  in  Washington,  DC, 
seeks  Graduate  Fellows  to  assist  in 
teaching  and  professional  duties 
while  earning  a  master's  degree  in 
Journalism  and  Public  Affairs. 
This  10-month  program  begins  in 
September.  Program  includes  Washing¬ 
ton  internships  and  a  faculty  with  top 
professional  credentials.  For  more 
information,  write  to:  School  of 
Communication,  Graduate  Journalism 
Coordinator,  The  American  Universi¬ 
ty,  4400  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016-8017. 
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HELP  WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


SOUTHEASTERN  METRO  DAILY 
newspaper  seeks  dynamic  Marketing 
Director  to  manage  compreLiensive  busi- 
ness-to-business  and  consumer  marke^ 
okice  strategies.  Requires  sophisticated 
strategic  planning  skills,  excellent 
creative  sense,  strong  interpersonal 
skills.  Effectively  manage  a  staff 
including  creative  services,  research 
and  promotion.  A  track  record  in  mark¬ 
eting  management  with  a  minimum  of 
10  years  required.  Innovation  and  flexi¬ 
bility  are  musts,  along  with  ability 
to  operate  well  in  a  fast-paced  environ¬ 
ment.  Reply  to  Box  6623,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


People  need  joy  quite  as  much  as 
clothing.  Some  of  them  need  it  far 


MEDIA  RELATIONS 


THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  DAILY 
NEWS,  A  Gannett  Newspaper,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  experienced 
Press  Operator.  Must  be  able  to  operate 
a  7  unit  Goss  Community  press  with  2 
full  color  decks.  We  offer  competitive 
salaries  and  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 
William  A.  Browne,  PO  Box  7760,  St. 
Thomas,  United  States  Virgin 
Islands  00801 . 

Telephone  (809)  774-8772 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PREPRESS,  Electronic  Prepress 
Openings 

Site  Manager  2  50-65K 

Production  Manager  2  36-53K 

Mac  Technical  Support  1  29-33K 

Network  Support  1  27-31 K 

Mocintosh  experience  with  Adobe  Photo¬ 
shop,  Quark  XPress  3.1  &  3.2,  Dolev 
400  Imagesetter,  Scilex  PS/M  RIP  soft¬ 
ware,  Digital  and  traditional  photo¬ 
graphy,  Color  separations  and  proofs, 
printing. 

Send  resume  lo:  Russell,  Rose  and 
Associates,  Publications  Divi¬ 
sion,  (404)  952-0218  FAX  Attention: 
Steve  Ridg^y,  (404)  952-0081  Voice 


MEDIA  REUTIONS 


MEDIA  RELATIONS  REPRESENTATIVE 

State  Farm  Insurance  Con^any  is  seeking  a  creative,  experi¬ 
enced  individual  for  Media  Relations  Specialist  in  Public 
Affairs  Department.  Qualifications  include  excellent  written 
and  verbal  communication  skills.  Writing  skills  will  also 
include  speeches,  position  papers  and  reports.  Will  coordinate 
media  events,  handle  media  inquiries,  write  news  releases  and 
monitor  news  coverage  throughout  the  region.  Established 
relationships  with  local  and  national  media  required.  A 
prime  candidate  would  possess  a  four-year  degree  and  at  least 
Hve  years  experience  as  a  reporter,  editor,  or  anchor  person 
with  news  experience.  Candidates  should  also  possess  a  gener¬ 
al  knowledge  of  insurance  products  and  concepts,  insurance 
law,  and  the  legislative  process.  Starting  salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  con:q)rehensive  benefits  package  offered. 


State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
Seaboard  Regional  Office 
800  Oak  Street 
Frederick,  MD  21709 
EOF 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  Camera/Plate/ 
Press  Manager  for  31,000  daily  news¬ 
paper.  1 1  -unit  Goss  Urbanite  press 
wim  upper  former.  Must  have  Offset 
Web  experience,  preferably  Urbanite. 


Please  send  resume  to  Patricia  Simons, 
The  Herald,  PO  Box  11707,  Rock  Hill, 
SC  29731. 

^DUaiON  MANAGER 

Lafromboise  Newspapers,  Centralia, 
WA,  seeks  go-getter  to  join  supportive 
new  team  dedicated  to  quality  and 
growth. 

Newly-created  position  requires 
hands-on  management  to  develop  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  Direct  composition, 
camero,  press,  mailroom  operations 
with  technical  knowledge  of  Multi-Ad 
and  Quark  software,  8-unit  Goss 
Community  ,  M-M  inserting  equipment, 
stitcher-trimmer,  labeler.  Experience  in 
printing  sales,  budgeting,  poge  flow, 
deadlines  and  TOM  will  get  our 
attention. 

Print  15,500  daily,  55,000  weekly 
and  others.  Located  near  recreation 
areas  midway  between  Seattle  and 
Portland  on  1-5.  Excellent  benefits  in  en¬ 
joyable,  healthy  work  environment.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  references  to  Dennis 
R.  Waller,  Publisher,  The  Chronicle,  PO 
Box  580,  Centralia,  WA  9853 1 . 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PROMOTIONS  MANAGER 
Results  Media,  a  fast  growing,  fast 
paced  Long  Island  basM  newspaper 
publisher  seeks  promotions/marketing 
pro.  Entrepreneurial,  hectic,  diversi¬ 
fied  and  opportunity  rich.  The  perfect 
career  move  if  you're  creative,  overly 
enthusiastic,  and  crave  o  challenge. 
Great  group  of  people  looking  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  pro  who  can  catch  attention, 
cause  commotion  and  promote  like  crazy. 
Good  salary  plus  irKentive  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Results  Media,  26  Jericho 
Tpke.,  Jericho,  NY  1 1 753,  Attn:  Rose 
Koch  or  fax  to  (516)  334-4055. 


RESEARCH  MANAGER 
We're  looking  for  an  experienced 
Research  Manager  to  lead  a  highly 
professional  staff  of  analysts.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  be  hard  work¬ 
ing,  a  dynamic  personality,  possess 
sound  newspaper  judgment,  and  be 
able  to  illustrate  creativity  and  sound, 
solid  decision-making 

Knovdedge  of  and  "hands  on'  skills  with 
primary  and  secondary  research, 
PRIZM,  Compass  and  dala-base  market¬ 
ing  needed. 

We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  For  consideration, 
submit  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

V.  Davis 

Personnel  Manager 
333  W.  State  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53203 


ADVERTISING  SALES 
Live  in  beautiful  Lake  Tahoe  and  sell 
for  the  community's  award  winning 
weekly.  We're  looking  for  experience, 
enthusiasm  and  work  ethic.  We  can 
provide  healthy  commission,  benefits 
and  quality  lifestyle.  Fax  resume  and 
cover  letter  to  Bill  Kunerth/Tahoe  WoHd 
at  (916)  583-7109. 

TELEMARKETING  POSITION  —  For 
small  multi-newspaper  group.  Slart-up 
opportunity,  sell  circulation  and 
alternative  delivery.  Mid-South  area. 
Send  resume  and  requirements:  c/o  A. 
Coulter,  PO  Box  459,  West  Memphis, 
AR  72303. 


GET  YOURS 
TODAY! 

1993 

Editor  &  Publisher 
International 
Year  Book 

To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


AHENTION 

ADVERTISERS: 

Due  to  the  holidays,  new  classified 

deadlines  will  be  in  effect  for  the 

following  issues. 

In-Column  Display 

SUE  DEADLINE  DEADLINE 


Dec.  25 
Jan.  1 


In-Column 

DEADLINE 

Dec.  20,  1 2  noon 
Dec.  23, 12  noon 


Dec.  17,  5PM 
Dec.  23,  5PM 


E&P's  offices  will  be  closed  on 
December  24th,  27th,  and  31st. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S7.85  per  line  1  week-S4,10  per  line 

2  weeks-$6.95  per  line,  per  Issue.  2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.05  per  line,  per  issue,  3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.20  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks-  $2,65  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  sen4ce.  Add  $4,50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  oddttlonal  line  In  copy.  Count  os  on  additional  line  In  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85: 14  to  26  times  $80: 27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE;  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Company - 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

EditorS’Publisher 

11  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ACCOUNTING 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

Experienced  professional  seeking  full 
time  employment  in  NorHieost.  Will 
relocate.  (609)  799-7939. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


20  year  veteran  of  large  alternative 
weekly  seeks  operotions/GM  position. 
Know  every  job.  Good  business  man¬ 
agement,  organizational  abilities. 
Excellent  computer  and  problem  solving 
skills.  RespoTKl  to  Box  6706,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
with  weekly  magazine  seeks  opportunity 
to  move  up  in  Zone  2.  ExperierKed  in 
Mac  and  IBM  layout  sofhvare.  Send  to 
Box  6627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ILLUSTRATOR/FEATURES  DESIGNER 
seeks  FT  or  freelance  work,  Mac  or 
traditional.  Experience  on  daily.  Zones 
8,  9.  (213)  482-8940. 


CIRCULATION 


ZONE  7.  District  manager  seeks  job. 
Experience  with  5  dailies.  Box  6616, 
Ecfitor  &  Publisher. 


South  Asia  Business  News  Services, 
S-13,  Akarshan  Bhowan,  23,  Ansari 
Rood,  New  Delhi-110  002.  India.  Fox: 
91-11-328-5876.  U.S.  address;  1775, 
West  Chester  Pike,  Havertown,  PA 
1 9803,  Fox  (21 5)  446-3008.  Spot  news 
and  features  on  assignment  covering 
energy,  metals,  chemicals,  fertili¬ 
zers,  stock  markets  and  other  financial 
news  from  the  emerging  hot  markets  in 
South  Asia.  Proposals  for  business 
research  projects  accepted. 


Feature  reparter/writer  with  10+ 
years'  experience  seeks  challenging 
posiHon.  Call  (914)  723-8851. 


REPORTER 

4  years  daily  experience,  hard-nosed, 
hard-news  reporter.  Loves  daily  dead¬ 
lines,  lives  for  front  page.  City,  coun¬ 
ty  courthouse  experience  plus  features 
yaur  subscribers  will  talk  about. 
Small  medium-sized  daily  aniy. 
Call  Rich  at  (202)  479-4603  or 
(202)  682-4322. 


SHE'S  A  FIRST  rate  photographer/ 
writer  in  the  South.  He's  a  features 
wizard/columnist  in  the  north.  Dynam¬ 
ic  duo  tired  of  long  distance  rela¬ 
tionship  seeking  staff  positions  on 
publication  sympathetic  to  our 
plight.  Daily,  weekly  and  magazine 
experience.  All  inquiries  welcome. 
Those  from  Northern  Rockies  (especial¬ 
ly  Montana)  will  make  our  day.  Contact 
fex  6546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDfTOR:  Need  someone  to  lead 
vour  mid-sized  daily  out  of  the  minor 
leagues?  I've  worked  with  the  best,  and 
I  can  get  your  team  there  in  a  hurry. 
Fax  me  (817)  633-4965. 


Sports  writer/editor  seeks  position 
on  quality  newspaper.  Experienced, 
energetic  and  eager  to  work  (or  you. 
Contact  Steve  at  (507)  825-5160. 


TEMPLE  U  GRAD  with  5-plus  years  of 
Florida  daily  experience.  Won  FSNE 
features  avrard  as  cops  and  municipal 
reporter.  Covered  major  college  and 
H.S.  sports  beat  at  1 00,000  daily.  Seek¬ 
ing  news,  sports  or  features  opening  at 
daily  that  craves  enterprise  reporting 
ana  concise  writing.  Will  relocate. 
Call  Loo  (904)  239-5120. 


AGGRESSIVE,  hard-vrorking,  enterpris¬ 
ing  journalist  with  seven  years  experi¬ 
ence  seeks  challenging  reporting  or  PR 
position.  Hire  me,  arra  you'll  be  glad 
you  did.  Please  call  Broa  Buck  at  (^4) 
371-4238. 


Business  journalist  -  Photographer, 
Zone  2  based,  can  travel  news  or  fea¬ 
tures.  Robert  (718)  461-5622. 


SEASONED  WRITING  PROFESSION¬ 
AL  specializing  in  taxes,  personal 
finance,  business  and  government  seeks 
recurring  or  one  time  assignments. 
301  649-6044  Fax  301  593-8641. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PACKAGING  &  DISTRIBLWDN 
Looking  for  an  opportunity  where  nrw 
skills  and  knowledge  will  be  utif- 
ized  for  results.  I  possess  skills 
and  knowledge  in  all  aspects  of  manage¬ 
ment,  project  methodology  and  news 
technology.  People  oriented,  quality 
minded.  Reply  to  Box  6619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


.  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  Laura  Schaub 

HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNALISM 
PROGRAMS  NEED  SUPPORT  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  JOURNALISTS 


HIGH  SCHOOL  NEWSPAPERS  are 
disappearing  throughout  the  country. 
Professional  journalists  could  help  alle¬ 
viate  the  problem. 

From  budget  cuts  to  a  lack  of  quali¬ 
fied  teachers  to  censorship,  reasons  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  students’ 
“voice”  within  schools  vary  from  dis¬ 
trict  to  district.  However,  one  answer 
to  the  problem  is  intervention  by  the 
professional  press. 

Publishers,  editors  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  professional  press  have 
much  to  offer  secondary-school  jour¬ 
nalism  programs.  A  large  part  of  the 
assistance  that  scholastic  journalism 
programs  need  would  be  of  little  or  no 
cost  to  local  newspapers. 

It  would  take  time  and  energy  from 
the  professional  press,  however,  to  pro¬ 
vide  encouragement  to  overworked 
teachers  who  advise  student  publica¬ 
tions  and  to  students  who  participate 
in  the  programs. 

Research  indicates  that  most  news¬ 
paper  and  yearbook  advisers  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  had  little  or  no 
training  in  journalism. 

Many  of  them  teach  math,  home 
economics,  chemistry,  physical  educa¬ 
tion,  English  or  business  courses  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  advising  student  publications. 

Often,  student  publications  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  after-school  settings  as  “ex¬ 
tracurricular”  activities.  Those  teach¬ 
ers  definitely  could  use  assistance  from 
the  professional  press. 

Many  of  these  teachers  are  afraid  or 
embarrassed  to  ask  for  help  from  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists.  Others  are  not 
aware  that  editors  and  publishers  could 
provide  them  with  assistance. 

Professional  journalists,  editors  and 
publishers  could  help  struggling  teach- 

Schaub  is  executive  director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Interscholastic  Press 
Association  and  an  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  and  mass  communication  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 


ers  and  students  in  the  following  ways: 

•  Provide  classroom  volunteers  to 
help  students  in  the  areas  of  writing, 
editing,  story-idea  development,  adver¬ 
tising  sales,  desktop  publishing  and 
photography.  Working  one-on-one 
with  a  professional  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher  or  editor  may  help  students  devel¬ 
op  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
their  job  responsibilities  and  greater 
confidence  in  the  job  that  they’re  do¬ 
ing  as  student  reporters. 

•  Invite  local  journalism  teachers  to 
join  the  newspaper  staff  during  sum¬ 
mers  through  an  internship  program. 
Many  publications  advisers  would  wel¬ 
come  the  opportunity  to  write  for  the 
local  paper,  shoot  photos,  develop  film 
or  design  pages  with  the  pros. 

•  Start  an  “Explorer’s  Post”  for  jour¬ 
nalism  in  the  community.  (A  post  in 
Tulsa  has  had  a  very  successful  start  re¬ 
cently.) 

•  Work  with  state  press  associations 
to  sponsor  conferences,  workshops  and 
contests  to  help  motivate  students  and 
teachers.  Most  states  have  press  associ¬ 
ations  housed  at  a  university. 

•  Contact  the  state  scholastic  press 
association’s  director  and  volunteer  to 
provide  plaques  or  trophies  for  first- 
place  winners  in  state  writing,  photog¬ 
raphy  and  design  competitions.  Profes¬ 
sional  journalists  also  might  volunteer 
to  serve  as  speakers  or  teachers  at  the 
workshops  and  conferences. 

•  Provide  support  for  students’  First 
Amendment  rights.  If  students  in  the 
area  are  having  difficulty  with  censor¬ 
ship  of  their  newspapers,  offer  to  serve 
as  a  mediator  between  the  school  ad¬ 
ministration  and  students. 

•  Find  out  if  schools  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  have  student  newspapers.  If  they 
do  not,  ask  questions  and  find  out 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  “bring  them 
back  to  life.” 

•  Send  a  list  of  possible  speakers  and 
topics  that  the  professional  press  would 
provide  to  local  journalism  teachers. 


Better  yet,  contact  local  journalism 
teachers  and  let  them  know  that  the 
professional  press  cares  about  their 
programs  and  is  willing  to  help  in  any 
way  possible. 

•  Provide  scholarships  for  teachers 
and  students,  especially  minority  stu¬ 
dents.  Members  of  the  professional 
press  also  might  consider  providing 
college  scholarships  to  promising  high 
school  reporters  and  editors. 

•  Employ  students  during  summers. 
Let  them  work  in  as  many  areas  of  the 
newspaper  as  possible. 

•  Offer  to  print  student  newspapers 
at  no  charge  and  distribute  them  with 
the  local  paper  once  a  month.  This  has 
worked  very  well  in  many  communi¬ 
ties,  both  large  and  small,  throughout 
the  nation.  It  provides  students  with 
information  about  what  is  happening 
in  the  world  around  them,  stirs  their 
interest  in  journalism  as  a  career  and 
creates  future  support  of  a  free  press. 

Without  support  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  press,  the  number  of  secondary- 
school  newspapers  will  continue  to  de¬ 
cline.  And  when  students  lose  interest 
in  their  school  newspaper,  will  they 
ever  become  interested  in  their  local 
paper? 

Think  about  it. 

Scholarship  fund 

THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  of 
Correspondents  of  the  press  galleries  in 
the  U.S.  Capitol  has  started  a  scholar¬ 
ship  fund  to  honor  Myron  “Mike” 
Waldman,  a  Newsday  correspondent 
who  died  this  summer. 

The  Myron  S.  Waldman  Fund  has 
been  created  to  offer  scholarships  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  for  National  Merit  Semifinalists 
interested  in  journalism  education. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  Myron 
S.  Waldman  Fund,  P.O.  Box  833,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.  65205. 
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COJVtPETITIOISI 


Editor  &  Publisher  magazine 
and  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing 
Association  annually  recognize 
excellence  in  newspaper  mar¬ 
keting  through  the  INMA/E&P 
Marketing  Awards  Competition, 
This  competition,  now  in  its  59th 
year,  is  designed  to  showcase 
the  best  efforts  of  professionals 
working  in  all  disciplines  of 
newspaper  marketing. 

By  entering  your  department's 
work,  you  are  providing 
recognition  for  your  stafPs 
efforts,  and  you  are  contributing 
your  ideas  to  the  newspaper 
industry,  as  executives  from 
around  the  world  search  for  the 
finest  ways  to  accomplish  their 
marketing  goals. 


Awards  are  presented  at  the 
INMAs  international  confer¬ 
ence.  The  1 994  conference  will 
be  held  May  1 5-1 8  at  the 
Wigwam  Resort,  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Print  winners  will  be 
showcased  in  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion,  Best  in  Print  '94,  vdiile  the 
broadcast  winners  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  on  audio  and  video  cas¬ 
sette  collections. 

Nineteen  cotegoms 
are  represents  in 
five  general  groups: 

In-Paper  Promotion, 

Printed  Materials, 

Outside  Media, 

Marketing  Materials  and 
PR-Intemal  Affairs. 


Entries  compete  in  four 
circulation  groups: 

Under  50,000, 
50,000-100,000, 
100,000-200,000  and 
Over  200,000 

Share  your  greatest  markering  sue 
cesses  of  19^3.  Call  for  complete 
rules  and  entry  forms  today! 

To  Enter:  Call 

E&P  at  (21 2)  675-4380  or 
INMA  at  (703)  476-4662  to 
receive  a  complete  entry  packet. 

59th  Annual 

inma  ^Editort^PuHisher 
Awards  Competition 

Deadline  For  Entries 

January  28, 1 994 


Now  that  Jacksonville  is  an  NFL  city,  you  have  more  reasons  than  ever  to  advertise  in 
The  Florida  Times-Union.  To  learn  more  about  the  newspaper  that  covers  the 
Jacksonville  Jaguars,  call  (904)  359-4352. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.  (212)  750-4040. 
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